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ional Forester Jim Space, who invited 
two members of the jrroup in, while 
the rest filed in behind and held a sit- 
in at the regional forester’a dth floor 
office. While the meeting was taking; 
place in the inner office, the rest of 
the pxiup occupiw! the outer office 
and sang sonjfs and paiwed out leaf¬ 
lets to the h>e<idies who were on 
their lunch break. When t'ecelia Oa- 
Irow and Geoiye t^allies emerKii) 
from the office and reported that 
then* had been no proffress in the 
talks, it was decided to take action 
a^ainat the Forest Service and at 
tempt to shut them down. 

Shouts of “NO MORE BUSINESS 
AS USUAL” went up amonp the 
crowd, who wen* now bliwkinK 
pedestrian traffic in the crowded hall- 
wa>'. Two members of CFAC then 
chainwl themselves to the office doors 
while the Portland police, who were 
now on the scene, called in their 
SWAT team. Alter a brief d e l a>', 
bolteutters were broujtht in and the 
IflockaiTers were placed under arrest. 
As the blodudors were beinjr carrieii 
tbrou^i the congested hallwi^y. their 
dtains still hanging from their bodies, 
the people in the hallway sang the 
words from the old spiritual Shall 
Not Be Moveil" loud enough to be 
heard throughout the building. Vk 
then dispersed and regrouped later 
at a nearby drinking establishment 
suggested by Gary Stallings. 


FreiUiies are not likely to forget for 
some lime. The proteslera,_some Irtil 
strong, gathered in Portland's Ibrry 
Sdirunk I^k at lldK) on Tuesdaj' 
morning. From then* they marched 
with signs and banners the eight 
blocks to Regional Forester .leff Sir- 
mon’s office for an unannounced meet¬ 
ing. Although Sirmun >vas alerteil by 
fe<lenil security officers and stipinsd 
out the back door Just minules before 
the marchers arriveii. an Earth Hrst! 
SWAAT team managed to slip into 
the building before the entire lower 
floor was sealed off by building police. 
Once inaide, team members, includ¬ 
ing two who also belonged to a certain 
anti-whaling organiKatiun known for 
sudi antics, gained access to the fire 
eacai>e and scaletl the stairs to the 
4th floor balcony, where they un¬ 
furled a large banner staling ^Idly 
STOP THE US FOREST SER¬ 
VICE SAVE OUR OLD 
GROWTH EARTH FIRST!. 


While roadbuilding and some log¬ 
ging still continue in the Middle San- 
tiam. hopes of eventual preservation 
for this unique and threatened area 
are kept alive by the ever-growing 
am«)unl of support that has been re¬ 
ceived over the |)8sl few months. A 
new wave of conscientiousness seenw 
t4i sweep over the slate as the seeds 
of the long awaittnl forest rebellion 
start to laki* nsit here in Oregon. The 
Catheiiral Forest Action Group, or 
CFAG, as they are slowly gelling 
used to Iteing called, has been able 
U) keep the struggle for the last 
groves of old gn»wth alive ami well 
and ill the public eye with numerous 
hliKkades, demnnstratiuns. and pub¬ 
lic meetings throughout the state. Tb 
dale there have been 48 arrests in six 
TTMfattjni actions that have been co- 
vereil extensively by the Oregon 
'Nj^WB^raedm^aml^^ 

He. More actions and demonstrations 
an* planned as the campaign moves 
into its fifth month. Meanwhile, the 
group continues to grow in both size 
and commitment. 

In the moat recent action held Au¬ 
gust 2l8t, Earth Hrst!. CFAG. and 
many local Hirtland anti-nuclear ac¬ 
tivists staged a takeover in the Reg¬ 
ion 6 Forest Service HQ that the 
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the growing throng outside the build¬ 
ing along with the realization that 
every m^orTV and radio station, and 
most of the print media were present 
convinced the Freddies that a meet¬ 
ing was in order. Although Sirmon 
had flown the emp, and was repor¬ 
tedly hiding out in the nearby Geor¬ 
gia-Pacific building, a meeting was 
hastily arrangeii with Deputy Reg¬ 


HARDESTY AVENGERS 
SPIKE TREES 


“Thai's terrible." whimpered 
David Riticrbacher. deputy 
supervisor of Oregon's Willamette 
National Forest, when the Eugene 
Register-Guard [old him that they 
had received a letter stating that the 
Hardesty Mountain roadless area 
had been ".spiked" 

A group called the Hardesty 
Avengers said in an October letter 
mailed to Earth First! and the 
Eugene Register-Guard lhal they had 
driven 63 pounds of spikes into trees 
in a proposed timber sale in the area. 
The timber sale has been promoted 
by the Forest Service to "salvage" 
trees damaged in a windstorm last 
December 

Andy Kerr of the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council (ONRC) said that 
the Forest Service wa.s really trying 
to torpedo ongoing eftorts to gain 
wilderness proteclion lor Hardest\ 
Mountain Kerr sjxtke al a pre.ss 
conference called by ONRC. the 
Eugene Obsidians and the Hardesty- 
Mount June Wilderness Council to 


announce (hat they would soon file 
sun in federal District Court to sti^ 
the logging of the de facto 
wilderness. 

In sobering contrast to the effort 
by the grassroots Oregon 
conservation groups to protect the 
wild mountain was the smarmy 
Pt*»itton of the Oregon Sierra Club. 


Their spokesperson. Jack Desmond, 
said that the .Sierra Club support.s 
Forest Service plans to log the 
Hardesty Mountain de facto 
wilderness. "In this world you can’t 
gci 100 percent of what you want. 
We think they (the conservation 
groups) are really blowing this thing 
out of proportion." he sniffed. 


Earfh First! lianner al Portland 

Forest Sendee Headquarters Photo by Uo Hund 
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Around the Campfire 


Ilackpatkir di«<ussed the Oregon 
hloekwle'. 'I'he September Molhir 
luirlh .VcM'.v had a (me piece on us. 
Thanks Ui Ht/ih Couiilry .\cirs lor 
iheir rave review of the 1985 Earth 
First! Calendar 

A number ot thoughtful responsi-s. 
pro and con, on my essay on 
"Professionalism’’ have come m. We 
will share them with you m a 
discussion of ihai topic in the Yule 
issue. 

The Earth First! subscription 
contest IS over. The results will be 
totaled up this month and 
announced in the Yule issue. Thanks 
to everyone who participated — we 
gained several hundred new 
subscribers as a direct result of the 
contest and many more people were 
made aware of Earth First!. 

As I said, this is a jumbo issue. 
Instead of presenting it to you here. 
I'll let you discover it for yourself. 
I'm sure each of you will find much 
to savor and undoubtedly something 
on which tochokefeven I don't agree 
with everything m these pages — 
but I think ii all deserves lo be said 
and read). While we have offered 
liu-rature in ihe pasi (Marc Brown’s 
(ireck Tragedy "Wall'' and Marcy 
Willow's epic poem “The Battle of 
Salt Creek"), our first short story 
appears in ihe pages of this issue. 

Une Iasi note. Cecelia Ostrow has 
been the inspiration and soul of 
Earth Firstl's valiant struggle for 
the big trees in Oregon this summer. 
She IS one of the finest and most 
dedicated people I know. Stic is also a 
beautiful musician and a fine 
craflsperson. If you’re looking for 
Yule presents I can't think of any 
belter than a casseiie tape of her 
enchanting wilderness songs or one 
nf her lovely wind chimes. You will 
also be giving aid and comfort to one 
of our greatest defenders of the wild. 
Take a look at her ads in ihe 
advertising section in the back. 

— Pare Farrntaii 


vou don't get an adi^iuaie reply, and 
warn one, write again.) 

Two pi‘oplf deserve special thanks 
for holding the fort together while 
Nancy and I were off gallivaniing 
around Alaska; Jeanette CoIIxti m 
Chico who filled a room in her house 
with EF'. t-shiris. hats and 
bumpersiickers. and valiantly filled 
orders: and Wildcat Annie in Ely 
who can never be adequately 
thanked for her gwid work- 

Hey! The 1985 Earth First! 
Calendar is a doozy. Art by Jim 
Stiles. John Zaelit. Roger Candet, 
Bill Turk. Brush Wolf. Bill Kelsay. 
Ed Caldwell and Jack Fisher at Ed's 
Printing in Chico did a suix-rb jobof 
printing and designing the [xiwerful 
cover (drawn anonymously), (let 
vours now. They also make greai 
Winter Stilstice presents, as do all of 
our snake oil and trinkets featured in 
our Yule shopping pages. We finally 
have i-shirts in kids' sizes and are 
featunng the new "Frog " shirts. 

Earth First! has been rt?ceiving 
extensive coverage in the news 
lately. The. Middle Santiam 
campaign in Oregon hasbeen all over 
TV, radio and the press m that state 
this summer. The EF! ix:cupation of 
Sen. John Melcher’s office got great 
media attention m Montana and 
Rxrused efforts which successfully 
killed the wretched Montana 
'Wilderness'' bill. The National 
Geographic's new book "Our 
Threatened Inheritance " discusses 
Flarth First! and has two pages of 
photographs by David Cross on the 
Bald Mountain Road blockade. Our 
Burger King activities received a 
wide range of coverage which has 
brought in many inquiries (by the 
way. the Burger King campaign is 
gearing up again — lt«k for details in 
the Yule EE!\. Public TV's 
MacNeil/Uhrer Reimrt featured our 
Tuolumne River Rally and 


Hello out there. Yes. it has been a 
long absence. And, no, ihe Post 
Office did not eat your Mahon 
iScptembcr) issue of Earth First!. It 
was never mailed. In fact, it never 
was. Forthat lapolc^izeandofferin 
recompense this jumbti 4lh 
Anniversary Samhain edition of 
Earth First!. When 1 left for Alaska 
on August 1. things had been 
arranged for a guest ^ilor to do the 
Mahon issue When ! returned in 
mid-September, several delays 
(really the fault of no onel had 
emerged and it was apparent that 
the Mahon issue (dated September 
22) would not be ready for mailing 
until mid-October (which is 
generally the time to mail the 
Samhain issue), so we decided to 
scotch the Mahon issue and combine 
It with the one you now hold in your 
hands, 

Nancy and 1. and the EF! 
newspaper, are now safely 
ensconced in Tucson, Arizona, 
where we should remain for 3 years 
or so. It was sad to leave Chico with 
so many good friends, and support 
land Yolla-Bolly. Ishi, Lassen. Chips 
Creek, Marble Mountains. Salmon 
Trinity Alps. Sacramento River, 
Beegum Creek . . .). but it isgood to 
be m the desert. We've just had a 
small get together for Tucson Earth 
Firsilers and there is a good crew 
here to help wriih this newspaper and 
fight the gmxl fight on the many 
battles looming in Arizona, Please 
note our new address and phone 
number and direci your missives 
accordingly. Deep six the old Chico 
address, please. 


Contributions are welcome and 
should be typed or carefully 
printed, double-spaced, and sent 
with a SASE. All contributions 
should be sent lo Earth First! 
FOB 5871. Tucson. AZ 85703. 
except for poetry which should 
go to Art Goodtimes. Box 1008. 
Teliuride. CO 81435. 


Dave Foreman. Editor & 
Publisher 

Marcy Willow, Associate Editor 
Wildcat Annie. Subscription 
Manager 

Nancy Morton, Merchandise & 
Mailing Manager 
Mike Roselle, Assistant Editor 
Bill Devall. Contributing Editor 
Art Goodtimes. Poetry Editor 
John Seed. Australian Corres¬ 
pondent 

Rick Davis, Japanese Corres¬ 
pondent 

Art; Jim Stiles. John Zaelii, Mad 
Jack. Mike Roselle. Marcy 


What? Oh. Alaska . . .I'll tell you 
about It sometime in these pages, but 
suffice it to say, we survived ihe 
Oliver Inlet tram, the salmon 
catching grizzlies of Pack Creek, the 
storm-tossed waves of Seymour 
Cana), and a foot and a half of snow 
at Denali Thank you. Dick Farnell. 
Earth First! is in Alaska and you will 
hear more of the Great Land and the 
battle lo be fought there in coming 
months. 

In addition to my aixilogiesfor the 
aborting of the Mahon issue. I must 
also apologize for my tardy replies to 
the slack of letters awaiting me upon 
my return. I've plowed through 
them, dashed off dozens of postcards 
and letters, but some will never be 
answered. Unfortunately, there is 
not enough time to adequately reply 
lo all the mail that comes in. 1 am 
sorry for that. It is not snobbery on 
my part, or even writer's cramp, it's 
the lack of hours in the day. Keep 
writing, though. I read it all. (And if 


Willow 


Mailing: Tucson EF! Group 


•To the 
Xd'+or 


For Subscriptions. Mer* 
chandise Orders, Dona¬ 
tions. Inquiries, (leneral 
Correspondence, to 
correspond with Wildcat 
Annie: FOB 235, Ely, 
Nevada 89301 (702) 
289-8636. 

Letters to the Edit*)r, 
Articles, etc. for Earlh 
First!, Clippinjis. Road 
Show. Topo Map Orders, 
to correspond with Dave 
Foreman. Nancy Morton 
or Mike Roseile: FOB 
5871. Tucson. AZ 85703 
(602) 744-0623. 

CLIFPINGS 

Please send any news¬ 
paper clippings mention¬ 
ing Earth First! or 
subjects of interest to us 
at FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703. Thank you!_ 


Letters to the editor are 
encouraged. Lengthy letters 
may be edited for space 
requirements. Letters should 
be typed or carefully printed 
and double-spaced, us^gonly 
one side of a sheet of paper. 
Be sure to indicate if you wish 
your name and location to 
appear or if you wish to 
remain anonymous. 


Dear Earth First!: 

I read with mtcrt-si the "B<x)ks(in 
Deep Ecology " list in your receni 
issue isume time ago). Two startling 
omissions leap to mine — well, 
leaped to my mind. For one, no 
mention of that great American poet 
Robinson Jeffers, whose work 
reflects with more honesty than any 
other poet, the true, splendid and 
mysterious otherness of the non 
human world, "The heart-breaking 
beauty will remain, ' said Jeffers. 

i ulltllllll it IIH 


NMSAlci ii 
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"when there are no hearts to break 
for it. " Precisely. iJifficult though it 
may be for the egocentric to grasp, 
the world is bigger than we are, was 
here before we were, and will be here 
when (he human consciousness has 
vanished into the limbo of its 
pathetic vanities. 

The other writer who should be 
included in any such bask- ecolcgical 
listing is (of course) (iarreii Hardin, 
a professional ecologisi and author of 
such fundamental texts as Tragcd\ 
of the Commons. Stalking the Wild 
Taboo, and The Emperor's Clothes. 
Relying strictly on reason, common 
sense, and empirical biolt^y. Hardin 
make.s clear the fundamental 
relationships between human 
numbers and ec'ological integrity. 
Both Jeffers and Hardin show that 
there is no need lor any form of 
mystical theologi/ing, ancient or 
modern, to justify the love and 
respect that most of us feel — 
naturally, joyously, sixmtaneously 
-- for the natural world. 

Edward Abbe\ 

Oracle. Arizona 

Friends ai EF!. 

Thi.s week in nonhern Quebec 
between 10,000 and 2(J.0(M) caribou 
have died while at tempting torross a 
nver lying on their annual migration 
route. A dam built by the James Hay 
power system, and heavy rainfall 
have proven to be a deadly 
combination. Many ol the cariboii 
were swept over a waterfall by the 
torrents of water. There are still 
150.0(M) caribou possibly headed for 
the same area, so I can't be sure of 
the final death count, but I feel that 
we within Earth First! should stand 
witness (o the tragic deaths ot our 
brothers and sisters. 

Somehow it hapjx-ns. 

"‘'^rnw-ilesh, by the nver — 

Some say it was the dam, 
jhe f looding, 

Thousands of us. 
through waterfalls. 
rcK'ks and bright water. 

I his IS our last beautiful breath, 
(kxxlbye shining river. 

(loodbye rising mixm. 

(ioodbye to the swift run of our lives 
1 will mi.s.s the stars. 

I will miss the wind 
(iiHXlbye. friends, 

Cary Lawless 
(iulf of Maine EF' 

Dear F’riemJs: 

This is only a little postage money 
for the person who will mute letters 
of instruction and encouragement to 
the toughest Chiefs you have who will 
in turn organize others into a progres¬ 
sively tougher “no compromise" 
army. 

I cannot renew because of cost and 
I have difficulty reading the small 
print of the paper, 

I am a rabid conservationist anti 
the real enemy is population or 
people. Had the* Indian people origi¬ 
nally been organized even a little bit 
they could have easily destroyed 
every white that hit the shore. 

The desecrating white pigs you 
fight art* descendants of those illiter¬ 
ate Oregon TVailers who siowly 
snaked their wagons through South 
Pass, every wagon with a “bnxxl sow" 

inside —amotherwiih 10 or liikids. 

This horde then went on to brt*e<i 
and pollute and destroy the entm* 
Wtsl. 

To ■•reschedule" the deadbeat crim¬ 
inal politicians from their comfortable 
long standing gangsterism will in the 
end no doubt take more than polite 
non-violence. 

— Paul E. Plyynell 


Dear Earth First! 

I'd like to comment on Lewi.s 

M«<'ann’Hlet(eriii(l»*UthaEdiiion 

of Earth First! \ think he's right on 
the mark in .saying we .shouldn’t 
single out Buwr King lxs-au.se (Im’.v 
get their lHH*f from t’entral Ameri<-a 
but .shouldul.so Ix'coiicenusl afxmt 
the disgrncefuj nianm-r in whieh 
callle an> nti.sed dimie.stieally, 11<m 
ever. I feel cjiiite strongly that 
environmentaiisl.s worriisl alMnit 
Ihc-tnipiral niiii forc'sis or the .st ar¬ 
ring tdOur own land have t«* also 
lake some hlame iijion Ihtunselves 
- they are the consumers a( IhhT. 
right along with Honuld Ihsiganund 
James Watt and >dl the oHiers who 
wear the biaek hal.s, 

As long as wi* coiuinut* to eat 
hamhurg«*rs. no matter when* they 
are .sold, a.s long a.s we harbis-ue 
and eonsutiH* a nice juicy steak 
(how much Ix-eC wa,s eaten at the 
Hound Hiver Rendezvous anil did 
eveiyone then* know how the Ixs-f 
tlicy jnirchu-sisJ wa.s niisisf.’), I’m 
not snm- we have the right to crib 
cize. I Could lantasiz<‘ a tunc when 
tx-ojde eat small cpiaiitities oflxsd' 
wliich is nusiHi in an iH-ologieall.v 
souiul fasluiin. I'ntil that time*, the 
only corrts-f ami ctlm-al answer is 
to Ihs-oiiic a vegetarian, or at hnust 
to ilnistii ally limit ixs-fin our diet.s. 
Then, and only thim. do we have 
the mond right to take on Hiirger 
King, el al. 

My ini(>res.sion ofi'nviroiimental- 
ist.siiigmieral is that they are nvidv 
to fM»vc«»f( eon.siMiH'i- items only 
when it is convenient for tfiein |4. 
do so Ifs easy to Ixiyi-ott CiHjrs 
wh«‘ii you can buy Hud instead. No 
jirobleni in tx)yc<ittingNeslleswheii 
we cun get our ch<H'olate fix Ifoin 
ainitber « om}iaii.v. Heal and .soine- 
liini's diniciill lifestyle ehange.s are 
nee<‘ssar.v not only to raise our 
•redibility among our fnenils and 
enemies but .so that tsa-li ol u.s who 
feel so tlecply alxnil the earth and 
_ all It.s cr eatures am Uic vviUi uui 
^v<‘s in seirres|Msi, 

- UtinuirI'hiUijKs Ihniniil 
1 )e;u- EF! 

1 wani to thank <'vervone fort heir 
I'OMlribuimils to the HHH. 1 epjoy.Hl 
nassiiig many sfxs ial individuals 
ami hois' to .sm' ni«»re of y 4 >u jp 
fiitim* rendezvous. 

Till' aetion which fo/lowed ai 
Si'iialorMelcluT'somcein Missoula 
wasexcitingundi'fTisiive. .'Wygrati 
imleand love giM'.stoall who heljs'd 

make It a pleasure*. I hsiki'd forward 
to n'tuniing to Ori-gon. inspinsl by 
my trip, to Ix'gin work again on the 
Miildli' Santiani. 

Now I'nt in the Linn Coiinlyjail 
ami from inside il s hard to tell how 
much I am accomplishing. 1 know 
Din'ct Action is e'ffis tivc and as I 
told the cop. wihternc.ss is worth 
any sm-rince, lam |>rcparisl to wait 
for a viable r*su1i. 

I anil iny four comradi's (one 
other woman, ihns* men) huvi- n- 
fu.seil togiveany infonnalioii to the 
judge VW' an- Ix'ing held indefinib'ly 
m contempt of court. All of ii.s an- 
I'ligagisl in a i-omidete fast to illus- 
irati' flirt lii'r our senousni'ss alxuit 
till' is.siic. Thank you all for th<- 
siipiMirt I know you fis'l. 

Km*p lip the riglii on ail front.s. f 
love you all. 

- Mari/ Ih-fh .\'rahut/ 

■lull/ lit. am 

l.ii/ii ( iniati/./aH 

r-t-, <!r,yf„i 

Ik'ar AF' 
f lovi'yoii- 

I'lea.se use enclosed funds as 
niHHlisI for bliK-kade, nunforesl. or 
whab'vi'r you nmsi If for Tiuink 
.vou for the very excellent publica¬ 
tion. t(M>. 

- liitrh 


Dear Shit-Fer-Hrains; 

I have reafi with some inten-.st 
the arti<-h* by Stexidard, the letteT 
liy Ash. and the resixmse of Sbxl- 
danl. 1 agnx' with Sbxldattl that the 
only way U. stop all the destruction 
of our home is to dm-R*iLsi* the birth 
rate or increa.H<* thc' di>alh rate of 
rx*opl<>, Furthennore. Stcxldard is 
right and courageous to slick his 
nevk out and deal with the* nion* 
difl)c uli issue of the death mte. 

Wluit Stcxldanl mi.s.s«'s Is tluit It 
has historically been flu* easier 
solution, and it may cemtinue to lx* 
the easier solution, Ix'i us not think 
tex) small. F’or dix-reiLsing jxipiila- 
tion, I offer thrcH’ priiu-jpk's, and a 
simple' (‘xpc'dieiU to meet those 
prim-iph's. 

Firxt principle: The methexi 
must reach a large mimix'r of ixs* 
pie- Il d*x*s no goexi to kill a fc'w 
-selwted folks. That is a rc'biil 
oiK'ration. What wenexxiisa wIioU* 
sale* oix'ral ion. 

Second principle. Tlu* nn'ihod 
must iH'imix'rsonaiand not nxiuire 
diret'l iiidividuaf action. For an 
imiiWduul to kill anollic'r individual 
n‘i|ulr<'s a personaJ commilm<*nl 
that can only Ix' developi>d jn a 
very few case's. What Is iic'csJc'd is 
approbation for the* act. or (fx'lter) 
anonymity or (.still better yet) 
McHTCH-y. Wc musi afford ix-rsonal 
pnjtcx tion U) the* ix'nx'tniiors of 
the program. 

Third principle; It must Ix' six*- 
cies s|xx-lfic. In (he jjast. war has 
lxH*n a prc'lly gcxxl si>ecic's .spe<-ifi«- 
mc'iuisofexterminaiion. Ix'ing limi 
I<hI largely to humankind- War as 
designexi by mcxleni l«*chncx-rals is 
no longer species spcx-ific. It has 
killcxl and. in its largc'r guise*, will 
kill e-ve'iything in it.s |«i(h, War. as 
we* have come* to know 11, Just will 
not Work for ixipiilation e-onlroj. 
The collale'ral damage is Icxi gn-al. 
(Sony, wunnoiige'rs.) Wi- imisi kill 
Hu* guilty, n<»l (he* jiinex'e'nr e-re'a 

tUH'S. 

The simple expedient; liiological 
warfare! 

Think alxiul il. It fii.s, 

Il is.spen-jes.six'cifie-. Hae lenaeire', 
luid viruses tend to Ix', eic'iully to 
only one' sixx'ies. (inly a V(*ry fi'w of 
human pathogens are sharc'ei b> 
othcT piirtne-rs on our plane'!. Hic) 
logieni warfare* will have no inipat-l 
on other crc'alun's. big or small, if 
we dt'sign it e'eiri'fiiDy. 

It involves no direx-t ix'r.sonal 
aetion. Big warfare’ is ammyinoiis. 
or almost .so. Ik'ller yi't. biologic«i 
warfan* has an inherent delay be*- 
iwex'n the* act andihedevelopmi>nt 
of the .symppiins. So thi’n* will be* 
no le'mfxiral ronnexfion bi'twex’n 
the* action ami the' con-**e*ejut'nce.N. 
The* causal link is ol>scurtxi by tlii' 
lark of te’mixirai corre'lation. The 
p<*n«‘lni(or is doubly protex-Uxl. 

And biological warfare', like any 
other warfare', kills a le»t of folks. 
That is the- “acicr' ie.st.. Il eoulil do 
(lie job, ami do It whoU'sale. 

Finally, il ha.s a bonus. It dex's not 
de.sfroy the* niute'riul appunUus eif 
society. (Ve'ah, I know, you will 
argue (hal a monkey wre'iieb in (he* 
sex-i(’lal works is a gexxl e-nd in it.se'lf. 

But just rexhicing llie* nurnlxT of 
workc'fs IS e'nough of a monki'y 
wreiw'h,) Then* an* some consider¬ 
able* lx*n(’fll.s of ttx hnoleegy; and it 
ought to be* Worth giving the sur 
vivors H e-hanee* to apply tex-ii 
noiogy we'll 

What can you do? If you an- 
rrnlli/in favor of ixepulalion nxluc- 
iion. write* your congre’.Hsman in 
favor of hieelogie-al warfan'. Dee not 
U*II him il is u veete; for wildenie'ss 
Just chuckle as the fK'iiarfmemt of 
Ik'fense starts backing your initi 
ative feer Earth First!. 


RIAL 


by Bill Devall 

Passage of the California Wilderness Act and other state u ildemess Acts 
by Ci>ngress is a victory of sorts for the environmenul movement. We need 
to feel we have won something in the bleak yearn of the Reagan administration. 

However, we should not be misled into thinking that t he battle for wilderness 
'"ir* '»vpr. The hard fights have just begun. 

aJ I)A«„etio„ 

, Of lflK4. These overly compromised Acts include language which "re¬ 
leases (nilhons of acres of roadless areas _ wilderness - for mining oil and 
gas development, logging, road-building, off-road-vehicle use. "jeep trails " 
massive ski resorts and water development projects. 

In the California Wlderness Act alone, over (KiO.tXK) acre.s were deleteil 
from the already compromised Burton Wilderness Bill, in order to secure 
passage m the Senate. 

Activists at the grassnxiis need to tell the leaders and lobbyists for the 
Sierra Club. Wilderness Society and other compromising environmentai 
groups that we have just begun to fight for protection ..f wilderness 
Those mamline conseiration groups claim that they have power, money and 
maniwwer. Will they use that [xiwer to protect wilderness’' 

In mv estimation the next five to ten years are crucial. The US Forest 
be^ice will (nove quickly to make timber sales in roadless areas rot includeil 
in the Acts, Indeed in California timber sales have already been announced 
in roadle.ss areas on the Smith River of Del Norte county. 

Because the Forest AService is a unifitxl organization, we are form! to re- 
siiond in a unified way. W- need a computer file on all roadless areas in RARE 
11. In the short term we need to file appeals on all timber sales, hvdro div -r- 
Bioiw. road projects, mining claims, etc., in every roadless area. This should 
be done routinely anil it could Ivest be done from a central office 
Of course these appeals will be denied by the Forest Servici*. but we will 
have time to develop new strategy and apply pressure on the Sierra Club and 
other mamline groups to lake action. 

We need to demonstrate to politicians that the wilderness issue is not dead 
Thus we need to publicize the plight of roadleas areas such as Dillon Creek 
which was excludwl from the Siskiyou Wilderness of California. 

• Ask your local Congressman to introduce "sixit" wilderness bills for spix-ific 
roadless areas in your district. 

• Work through the Forest planning process In demand that roadless areas 
be protectixl from mining and logging for thetr value as habiui, their intrinsic 
value to other s|H'cies. 

• i^lopl a nxidlessarea near you and keep watch on the Forest Service activities 
relating to that area. 

• If necessary- lulopl direct aition tactics if Jogging or roarl-huilding are pluimwl 
in that roailless area. 

• Demand protection for the boundaries of .lesignat.xl wildeniess areas- for 
example, no logging within ten miles of a boundHry. 

•Write letters to Congressmen, local officials, newspapers, stating your love 
of a particular roadless urea and demanding its pniieclion. 

• Make noise about wilderness. Those who make noise get attention. 

• Kemem^r only 2% of the lower forty-eight sutes are designated as wililer- 
ness. At least KWf- should be designated during the next decade. 

Thoreau said in IKol. "in wildness is the preservation of the world." If that 
16 troe then di-signating only 2% of the UaSA outside Alaska as wilderness is 
hartlly a cause for much joy. 

The wildemes.H preservation movement is not over, it has just lx>gun 


(If .vou are (einptixJ to think that 
(his IS entirely tongiie-in-clHX'k, just 
slop and (///V/A/Ask yourself,-Which 

would I rjiiher have, miclc’ar war or 
biological war?" Let old .shit-fc'r 
brains know what you roncIiuU'.) 

Siurrrt'ii/ i/uiirs, 
- S'liinr Wilhhi'lil 
Wnshiiiiiiim, fX' 


Letters to the Editor; 

I fervc'iulyhojx'/hal Earth First! 
d'H’sn't go the way of ihc' Wihidies. 
Vi’S, they "fadisl mil" in the* mid 
(wc'iiiicvs. I wa.s a memlx'r for a 
emiidc' of yc'urs. having Ixx'ii ini 
tialtxl on that original "skid mad." 
iwUac-c'ni lo.Si'alllc, in "JJ, Tc-n years 
Ix’forc* that, I beard .John Muir in an 
im|m.s.si,in,.d spec-c-h. ul Oakdale 
High S(-h*M>|, jilead for "n'.s|xs*l" for 
Hetc-h Helchy Vallry. .. “(><' 11111(1011 
of Sam McCcx'." It was a differc-ni 
eni.and.ofcoiirsi'. Yo.semite Valley 
had lux'ii des]H>jl(xl already. 

As a Sierra Club memix'r f.ir 
.vears.l wiLsquileimaid when F:arth 
First! ajijiearcxl in November of 
1 iiHO, and it IcMikcxI as tiumgb much 
of Ihc* liesimilal ion ofoiir wild lands 
wouid no longer travel al jet sjxsxl. 
with tlic’ coiinivaiu'c' of the BLM 

and US Fon'.st S<'pvie»>(clear <-u(ting 

Im- damned!!), Tchi InicI the Sii-mi 
Club has Ix'en reluc-tant to -mlulgc- 
in direx-t ac tion. Earth First! iiic'in 
bcTs arc' truly “Friends of ihc 
Earth." 

- //ewre/.V. Smith 
ColUm, (.'A 
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Dear FF! 

When 1 sawthecartexin "TheDay 
The Deer Tcxik Over" m the May 
AF.'. I decided we must part 
companv. Well, you have kepi 
-sending me EF! even ihcmgh my 
labels have red checks on them — 
I've gotten threats about some guy 
named Igor — but afivr reading 
Christoph Manes’ "Hunting Wild 
Life" in the August EF!. I'm back if 
ya still have room for contrary 
biology teachera. Manes said more in 
his short article than all the crap I’ve 
read in the last 20 years. 


—Pennsylvania 

Dear EF! 

. I thought at first that the article 

by Christoph Manes (I August 19W) 
was a parody on the sophistry that 
hunters use to justify their joy in kil¬ 
ling. since it contained the ritual 
sneer at vegetarians, the superficial 
psychologizing, and invocation of the 
magic won! •‘relationship'’ with other 
ntvstical terminology’ that ia typical 
of such efforts. Rut a critical mention 
of the economic motive in the recrea¬ 
tional killing industry indicated that 
the article was a genuine attempt to 
define conditkins in which the killing 
of other animals is a valid activity. 

In fact, the only situation where 
the mystical relationship that «*- 
quires killing might be remotely valid 
is one in which a person must kill u. 
survive. I have never seen a modem 
hunter willing to place him or herself 
in that situation. Therefore it follows 
that the phrases of obscure 
an pg y 
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OLD GROWTH 


GATHERING: OUR 


MINDS ARE WILD 


by Marcy Willow 

Big Meadows, a relatively small, 
obscure place despite its name, is in 
the northern pan of a forest known 
to some as the “Willamette National 
Forest," On the morning of 
September 22nd. as they always do. 
the venerable big trees stixid content 
in the pouring rain. They seemed 
minimally concerned with the 
human activity below. 

People in parkas or layers of wool 
wandered like multi<olored leaves 
in and out of the forest and meadow. 
In the middle, among the fir needles 
and mud puddles six men struggled 
to fashion a stage out of plywood and 
hay-bales. The Old Growth Rally 
was coming together. 

Though for a while some were 
doubtful. A few of the scheduled 
speakers wereunabletoatltend.The 
stage sagged. The stage "roof 
leaked. The microphone worked 
some of the time. But folks had come 
to rally with Earth First! and the 
Cathedral Forest Action group for 
old growth forests, and to listen to 
the voices for wilderness. Country 
singer Bob Reinier. first to take the 
stage, with enthusiasm, brought the 
stragglers in from the woods with 
his rousing songs. Soon over a 
hundred drippingpeople stood before 
the stage. They ranged in age from 
seven months to seventy years. 
Marcy Willow of Earth First! praised 
tho.se blockaders in the crowd (and 
there were many) for their efforts on 
behalf of the Middle Santiam. Her 
requests for forbearance with the 
rally scheduling problems were 
answered by three young men who 
stepped forward to read their poems 
about the earth: Ken Day, Greg 
Darling, and Jorge (who will forgive 
us but his last name was in the 
s(]ggiesi corner of the notepad). 





A circle for Ihe forest 


Photo by 1^0 Hund 


Cecelia 0.strow was on stage next. 
By her third song, as magically as a 
fairy ring appears, a giant circle nf 
people formed, holding hands and 
singing the big trees “circle song." 
The news media were there 
throughout, inventing new ideas to 
keep their cameras dry. 

By three p.m. the rain began to 
Come in torrents. The gathering 
retreated into the irees and crowded 
around a campfire. Somehow, 
thanks to the arboreal efforts of 
Steve Marsden and Bobcat, a tarp 
was erected over the area and just 
about everyone managed to get 
under a piece of it. Creativity and 
serendipity can usually be relied on 
at any Earth First! gathering. Here 


again our small fire was aided by 
warm music from two musicians, an 
American and an Australian, (their 
names begin with 'K.'and both were 
washed into the pool of water at the 
bottom of a jacket pocket. Bui their 
music is gratefully remembered and 
apiitfeciated.) 

The sky was darkening when 
Gary Snyder and Reidar Eckner 
strode across Ihe flooded meadow. 
The American and the Swedish 
poets stepped up to the fire. Snyder 
spoke first, likening the Forest 
Service to a jellyfish — push il and ii 
will give, but it will bulge out 
somewhere else. Fighting them 
through the usual channels is like 
boxing with pillows. It is direct 


action that scares the Forest Service. 
He talked of the old growth stands 
here and there around the world; 
samples of "planetary sanity “ They 
remind us of how the planet ought to 
be. Forest Service plunder. BLM 

graising permits, are examples of 
“temporal imperialism; robbing 
from our grandchildren.” He read 
some of bis poems, including 
“Smokey Bear Sutra" (the audience 
chanted along! and a recent short 
poem on old growth. Virgin, he said, 
is too shallow a name. Old growth is 
a climax forest, rich, seasoned. He 
refers in this poem to the statue of 
Diana at Ephesus, the many¬ 
breasted symbol of productive 
Nature. He read "Magpie's Song," 


and said we must oppose the “carpet • 
bagger mentality " even though, “of 
course, in the long run the universe 
can handle anything. We have 
nothing to fear at all. So we fight all 
the harder. . , . You must be born 
again — as a native of Turtle 
Island." 

Reidar Eckner. poet, and 
translator of many books (including 
Turtle Island), into Swedish, now 
stepped closer to the fire and spoke of 
Ihe destruction of forests around the 
world, of the steam engine which 
made all forests accessible, of 
herbicides, of monoculture 
plantations with a dearth of wildlife. 
What once were ancient beech 
forests are now dreary and 
monotonous. The Swedish forests 
have been clearcuf. stumps pulled, 
and ravaged by giant forest plows. 
Activities such as berrypicking and 
hunting have been made impossible 
for centuries tocome. Reindeer herds 
are dying for lack of forage. We must 
decentralize, he said, and find a way 
beyond civilization. 

Snyder read "Cohlrol Burn" and 
"Why Log Truck Drivers Rise 
Earlier t han Students of Zen." There 
are alternatives, healthier practices 
for people involved in present-day 
logging. 

And of us huddled there in the 
rain, he said: wilderness speaks to 
something very deep in us. We arean 
undomesticat^ species. Our minds 
are wild. Nothing, he reminded us. 
can be destroyed — and we luuai 
fight to save it. 

One wanted to gather under his 
jat kei and keep every word spoken 
by these poets who had traveled so 
far to stand at our miserable fire. 
The huge and ancient forest around 
us look on a cloak of darkness. The 
only sound was the wind and a 
creaking that brought to mind — in 
Eckner's poem "Windy Crossing" 
"det siora fariyget" — "the big 
ship." 

The Yule issue of Earth First! will 
carry a complete review of the Middle 
.Santiam 1984 aclion and prospects for 
1985. 



Mike Roselle, Bobcat, Marcy Willow and Gary Snyder dry out 
■ photo by 1^0 Hund 
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COP RAID ON 
BALD MOUNTAIN 


by Steve Marsden 

In a less-than lightning maneuver, 
four Josephine County (Oregon) 
deputies lumbered up the Illinois 
River Trail to Bald Mountain and 
arrested Lou Gold. The charge, 
stemming from last year's bkKkade. 
was that Ixiu owed $K2.00 in 
restitution to the Forest Service. 

This year, as last. Lou has 
maintained a vigil on Bald 
Mountain. Hiscamphasserved both 
as an information center on the 
plight of the Kalmiopsis and as a 
physical symbol of conscience for the 
Wilderness. Unlike last year, 
however, the Forest Service this 
year seemed to be of a more 
conciliatory mtxxl and offered Lou a 
voluniwr contract to removt* glass 
and debris from the top of the 
mountain where a fire lookout was 
located in the 'IIOs. Lou accepted this 
offer as a gesture of healing toward 
the forest, 

So it was with some surprise that 
one morning a month later this 


summer he welcomed four deputy 
sheriffs to his camp. After fixing 
coffee for all and engaging in a 
friendly conversation l.ou was told 
he was under arrest. He was 
handcuffed, then marched the three 
miles down the trail to a waiting 
patrol car on the illegal Bald 
Mountain Road, in court he was 
charged with failure to pay 
restitution (or retribution) to who 
else but the Forest Service. 

The authorities in a vain attempt 
to break the spirit of the blockades in 
1983 began to institute a series of 
repressive fines based on down time 
costs to the construclon company. 
One year later, in spite of the f^eral 
court ruling that found the Forest 
Service acting illegally in 
con.structing the road and fully 
aware of that fact, local courts 
continue to issue warrants for 
members of the blockade. For their 
part the Forest Service claims 
ignorance that they had knowledge 
of the fines or the arrest of Mr. Gold 
even though one of the deputies 


works full time for the Forest 
Service. 

At his hearing. Ixiu presented a 
copy of his trail maintenance 
agreement and explained the 
circumstances of his arrest; a 
confused Judge then dropped all 
charges. What's next? 


The Siskiyou National Forest has 
decided to reroute a section of the 
Illinois River Trail. On the old trail 
you climb gradually loa low saddle 
on the ridge that marks the present 
boundary of the Kalmiopsis 
Wilderness. From there the old 
growth forests of Silver Creek 
canyon stretch to the north. Before 
you, across the South Fork is the 
symmetrical dome mountain called 
Chinaman's Hat. The deep forests of 
the North Kalmiopsis are a marked 
change from the predominantly 
hardwrxxl forests that the trail has 
been winding through as you 
approach the .saddle. The view has 
been changed somewhat recently, 
for below you now, ten feet from 
where you .stand, is the Bald 
Mountain Road. The agency has 
voiilitimd on Pot/e 5 







WHAT DO 

by Brian Heath 


YOU EXPECT TO ACCOMPLISH 
— ANYWAY? 


“Nothin^.'' 1 shiml fnim the Uip (»f 
u <lynamile pile about to be blown for 
rowi e<jnKtruction in a fowsi of piant 
‘it ij» an act of ronsiHence. 1 
cannot live in c()o|K*nitit)n with a »ya- 
tfin that ia <ie»tn)yinK an ecoayalem 
for pTee<l.'' 

■•IMhlicity." answers my eminent 
eolieaKue sitting on an a<l.iaeenl box 
of dynamite. “Only piiblic awareness 
of what's hap|H>ninpt<i our fiirests will 
save them." 

Neither answer is suflicient to get 
me out hert*. I do not have the energy 
to stgy up all night, sit half a dttv' in 
a freezing rain, and s|)end months 
fighting tlm)Ugh a court system just 
for 8 matter of conscience. But 
neither do I have the courage to trip 
aniund tw(] acres of wimi dynamite 
charges and gi> to jail just for publi¬ 
city. 

"What do'you exp«*ct to accomplish 
— anyway?” It is the most frequent 
cjiiestion 1 hear since starling civil dis- 
olx’dience actions to protect old 
gniwth or vij^in forx-.sts of giant 
trees. The questioner may follftw with 
H litany of other, presumably mon- 
pivsluclive. activities: lobbying, 
dialoguing, letter writing, cumiiaign- 
ing, researching, imblishing. photo¬ 
graphing. petitioning, and s|>eaking. 

1 smile — if not overly exhausletl 
from doing each of them. Most of my 
life hu.s iH'en and will continue to b«‘ 
|H)ur(Ni into them. Bui 1 see less and 
less hii|H‘ for clianging a land ethic 
based on greed while working en¬ 
tirely within the sy.steni that pro- 
fluced it. 

(^m|M‘niting completely with the 
system in dispute is usually viewed 
as c“ujiservative. though 1 prefer to 
call it the “Sierra Club" approach. 
" lllher names uf national organiaa- 
tinns could be Kubsiituted. Four years 

know now that they tackle what is 
pragmatic and safe. Their wilderness 
proposals are small and easily re¬ 
duced by comprttmise. They fight to 
accomplish only what is politically 
feasible. 

Most local wilderness groups, by 
contrast, fight for what Is morally 
right and look for ways to make it 
politically feasible. Their wilderness 
pniiK>j‘als are larger and they are 


decidixl t hat this might be too much 
of a dose of "multiple-use" for you to 
handle, .su their solution is to move 
the trail. This bit of engineering 
moves the trail off the saddle and 
keeps eyes below the ridge line. I like 
to call this section the Woodsy Owl 
Trail. Ixx)k but don't see. 

I recently listened toa P.R. man for 
the Forest Service describe the inner 
workings of the bureaucracy. He 
compart the Forest Ser\’ice to a 
juggler, (like m thecircus)and he has 
the many balls of multiple-use: 
timber, wildlife, water, recreation, 
soils. He has to keep all the balls in 
the air. and this is what the Forest 
Serx’ice was doing. 

Unfortunately, these days the 
timber ball has become so heavy that 
the juggler needs both hands to lift it 
and the other "balls" arc falling. 
Only one remedy remains: 
Wilderness designation for all 
roadless forests. If you can handle it. 
once you pass Pine Rat and head for 
Bald Mountain, stay to the right, 
take the true Illinois River Trail, see 
the Silver Creek drainage, the big 
tress, the road . . . 

Steve Marsdeti Hves in Grants Pass. 
Oregon, and is a reteran of the liald 
Mountain Hoad Htvckadc. 




Jeff Liddicott in frvtil of lagging Truck 
2 hour shutdown Photo by U'o Hund 


made new ac<|UuintHnce.x with work¬ 
ers iiiid formed a close friendshii) with 
a mill owner. I exiiectwl people to 
drop their interest m effort# to pre- 
S4*n'e the Santiam Catheilral Fore.st. 
Alleiuiance at meeting.^ to work for 
that has increased ten times. 1 ex- 
jiected to be involved with .serious 
heavy countenanced jieople. 1 have 
sung mure songs and hugged more 
l>euple in the last three months than 
in tlw last thirty years. 1 ex|>ecUHl 
my forestry skills to wither from lack 
nf US 1 ’. 1 find great joy in using them 
to protect 80(1 year old cathedrals 
made by Uoil, while many of my 
friends in the pnifeasion an> engaged 
— by choice or default — in dismantl¬ 
ing the few remaining cathedrals and 
selling the bricks to the highest bid¬ 
der. I exjiectcd my career to be de- 
RtroytHl with a criminal record. 1 have 
been invite<! to apply for two good 
jobs in my profession (I declined). I 
expected a hard time financially. I am 
finding miracles a common occurence. 

Cecelia was alone by the campfiir 
late one night. 1 found her there cry¬ 
ing aoMy. Her three children were as¬ 
leep nearby. She was completely out 
of money with a rent bill due. Her 
hand-crafted wind chime business 
was suffering from neglect. She is the 
soul of our group, writing songs and 
teaching them to us. 1 did not know 
where my own rent was coming from 
that month, but I told her 1 would 
give her $100 the next duy when we 
went back to town. Along with 
another gifi it made both life ami 
sleep feasible that night and that 
month. The next day my boss was 
writing my paycheck anti realized that 
I had not worked much recently due 
to ('athedruJ F'ore.st activities. He 
said, “1 want to make sure you have 
enough. I,s>t me ad<l $ 1(10 to your 
check." 

"WhaL do you expect to ac¬ 
complish?” "Anything!" With so many 
unexpected iiersonal rewarrls, I am 
oi»en to any possibility. A few years 
ago Himalayan forests were being de¬ 
stroyed with clearcuts which resulted 
in soil erosion, desertification, and cli¬ 
mate change. One man, Sunderlal 
Rahuguna, uaJked the width of India 
and told the )>easants that they would 
save the forest. Tht*y were to hug the 
trees and say to (he log^*rs. “Cut me 
with the trees." Government at the 
highest levels respondeil and the cut¬ 
ting stopped. 


Two yvaiN ago less Ilian a dozen An- 
stniliaius dec-idetl to start living as 
though the 'nismaiiian minforest 
were a World Heritage Ar«*si rather 
than a liam site. They actually 
thought they could live as if all crea¬ 
tion wen- designeti to work in har¬ 
mony. La.st year 15(M) jicople were ar- 
gvsted; the int'umlM*n( prime minister 
was voted out; the dam was sto]>)>ed; 
and new national parks wen* crealtHl 
all over Au.s(raliH. 

I have nil illusiuns about ac- 
comjilishing anything. That is forGisl 
to do. not me. I can only embrace all 
uf creation — both (K'ople and trees 

— and let Cusi and the jwlicc worry 
about the consequences. The Weston 
Priory suggests what may hap|)en: 

Atn/lhitiff fnip/K'TW 

if uv (irr open to nee Hint creation 
in coining aline. 

The rent ia the benutifut tmnafunned 
with Imic 

and the wonder of new life — turn 
on right mnv. 

Hirdu on the wing. 

frees and the riivn, 

denies in their nilence cry out. 

Hearts once so broken 
rune radiate healing. 

The spirit unthin has been freed. 

Witness the priuer of life. 

Come dance with new light. 

Giee soineofie the uvalth ofyour otvn. 

Ready the moment mne 
to liie foreiYT more 
if HV COM only let go. 

Anything happens 
if Me fin' Often to see that creation 
is coming nliiY. 

The real is the benntijHi transformed 
with love 

and the ii'onder of new life — luni 
on right nmr. 

“What do you expect to accomplish 

— anyway?" 1 have not heart! the 
question for a week. The five of us 
here at the Limi County jail have es¬ 
sentially been denied phone calls ami 
visitor privileges. The other inmates 
do not ask it. They know the system 
needs changing. 

Brian Heath is a professional forester 
in Larvatlis. Oregon. He has worked 
Jor the protection of the Middle 
irantiam for many years. 
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Bald Mountain Road, April 2983 
The Struggle Goes On 


stubborn about compromising. 
Perhaps they »pi*nd more time look¬ 
ing at the hills than the Hill. The ap- 
juxtach has merit. Few legislative 
]mi|)osals an* |H>liticHliy feasible 
when first jiroposed. A wilderness act 
was a far-fetchetl idea in Congress in 
IMkJ, and Vellowslone National I'ark 
was a far-feichf'd ideii in Congress hi 
ISdO. 

Karth First! carries the fight a step 
further: they ivcognize that the I'SA 
was a fiir-fetchml idea in parliament 
in 17(i0. Their iqipniach is to fight for 
w'hat is morally right ami let politics 
take care of it.self. They follow the 
traditions of the Poston Tea Party 
and the New England farmers who 
joinml a revolution because the King's 
foresters claimwl all giant jiines la*- 
longed to the King's navy. 

Then; are at least two other w^s 
to accomplish cliange. First is the pro¬ 
fessional method; |Hisl)s)ning the 
fight until you arc rich or smart or 
jMwerful enough to win it. This is the 
most widely practic'ed method and 
one that occupic<i much of my life be- 
fort-1 joined the Sierra Club. If I ever 
could reach one of those goals, I 
doubt then' wuuhl he much fight left 
in me. 

The other approach .started for me 
on the field of dvnamite: STDP 
FIGHTING AND START MVINt; 
AS THOUGH YOU WON! Gandhi 
explaine<l it best when he told In¬ 
dians not to fight the British, but sim¬ 
ply to live like Indians. What an al>- 
sunl idea — live like an Indian in a 
British colony. Live like the earth 
should be rather than how it is. They 
pul i>eople in jail for that. Sometimes 
they crucify them. 

"What do you expect to accomplish 
— anyway?" "Nothing," said Gandhi, 
"you ever do will be significant. Hut 
il is im|K>rtant that you do it." My 
-mcpaeUlioiw of emt rftsnhedfence are 
not high, hut my rewanls are over¬ 
whelming. • 

hYeedom from threats is one of 
them. A lumber company, like any 
U.S. consiratiun, is professionally 
greeily, It is formed for the sole pur¬ 
pose of making pmfits. its success is 
measured by its increase tn income. 
Thus, the coriiorate reaction to my 
activity is to lower my Income. They 


junctions for mott* fines, and they sue 
for damages. Hut they don't unfler- 
stand that I pn'fer to live as if “a 
man's life does not consist in the abun¬ 
dance of his possessions." I am five 
fiMm their threats. 

The legal system — judges, jailers, 
and prosecutors are professional 
fix'edom defenders. Their tV'Hctioii to 
my activity is to deny my rnnslom. 
They never ex|)erieneed what Aldo 
Leo|)old <licl when he said: "Uf what 
avail are forty fn*edoms without a 
blank sjait on the map?" The threat 
of losing my freedom foix'ver to mam 
in a fort'st of giants if far greater than 
the threat of a week in jail. 

Police are pnifessionally violent. In 
one recent action hIcKking a logging 
linck, we s|K*nl alsiul an hour chat¬ 
ting with the truck «lrivev. singing 
America the Beautiful, ri'ading mvr 
our nonviolence ctale with the police¬ 
men. and chatting with some of the 
fiolice that wo had gotten acquainted 
with on previous (KTusions. One of 
them had recently sjient an hour in 
my living room discussing methisls of 
jmitest. The iMilice told us they were 
wailing fur the pn*ss to leave Ix'fore 
making am>sts. When the pn>ss left 
they pnxx>eded to twist our arms, 
drag some uf us by the hair, and pull 
half of one man’s beattl out. They even 
threnteneii to lm*nk our legs. After 
cramming several i>f us in the back 
of a squad car our officer was still 
searching for some final gesture of 
violence. Ho angrily infomu'ii us that 
we would not get supjier that night. 
We burst into laughter. Everyxme but 
me hail already starteil fasting and I 
was thinking alamt It. We wen* com¬ 
pletely free from their threats — sim¬ 
ply by living as if violence aral foisl 
diil not exist. What absurdity. What 
freetiom. 

Joy is another rewanl. I expected 
tn be rejected by the community we 
live in. I am being deluged by commu¬ 
nity HupiHirt. FVionds, strangers, for¬ 
gotten ac<|uaintances. and neglected 
friends call or write to offer support 
or help. I know that some of them do 
not even agree with my stand. I ex¬ 
pected my daughter might become an 
outcast at school. I may have made 
her a hero. Classmates tell her their 
[larents are behind me. I expected 
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DFA KLOPMENT AGENCIES 
FINANCE CONVERSION OF 
RAINFORESTS TO 
HAMBURGERS 
By (ireM Marskell 
Without .suh.si(ii(‘san(l losm-s from 
U.S. ai)(i nuiltilatonti dovclopincutt 
agt*nci<‘s. ronvorsuHi t»f much of 
(Vntral Am«‘rica’.s diverse tro|>icul 
rainforest to (iettradc'd cow |>a.stun‘ 
over the last :J() years may never 
have (XTurrwl. Asck*arin^t>f tropi¬ 
cal rainfort'st for cattle iKLsiun- in 
C**ntr.iJ America reache<l Ixsim pro- 
))ortions in the IttfiOs and llMMls. 
loans from the World Bank and 
Inter-American Diwelopment liank 
(IDB) providcHl a mnj«)r stimulus 
for the ex{>ansion of the liv(‘sUK‘k 
industry. Cattle were .seen as a 
panacea for trot>ical de’velopment 
iHH-ause of a stron« market for t>eef 
and the ability of tropical soils that 
wen* bs) infertile to supi)orl i)er- 
manent agricullun* to pnwale cattle 
I>asture. at lejLst f«ir a few years. 

Easy cnnlit availability stimu 
laU'tl the clearintt of rainfon'st for 
cattle ()a.sture to siu’h an extent 
that iH'tween U)5l) and lfl75 the 
area of man-made |>asture in Cen 
tral America mort' than doubled. 
Tmlay less than <ine-third of the 
orijtinal rainforest survives in Cen¬ 
tral America. Rainf<tn*.sts in South 
America are als«> iH'inK converteil 
to cow itastun*, e-spix ially in Brazil. 

Durin^C the perical 1971-1977 
alone, the World Bank and IDB 
pnmdtsl l.^tin America as a whole 
with over $1 billUut in loans for 
cuttle j)nKlucti<tn and nn*at proct'ss- 
ing. Numerous other loans (wer the 
last IhrtH* <le<*a<les have rinan<tHl 
‘infrastructural" development, in¬ 
cluding road construction, packing 
plants, |K>rts for l>oef exports, ami 
other facilities which have in- 
creastsl atT<*ss to rt'maining rain- 
foit*st and fostered a depenrlence 
on a IxH’f-export economy. 

A typical case of Wirld Bank 
financing of rainforest Ui cattle 
pasture conversion Is the Cacpieta 
project in the Western Amazon 
Basin of Colombia. From 1971 -1978, 
the Wirld Bank made loans totalling 
$27 million to this pnyect, with the 
bulk «if funds going to cattle breed¬ 
ing investments. More than half of 
the project area is in cattle pastun*; 
crops of rice and com an* taken 
only on<‘e from newly-clearp<l lands 
and rubl)erandoil iialm plantations 
have iHvn subject todisease. Loans 
for cattle production have done 
little to improve employment, in¬ 
come distribution, or status of the 






YOUR TAXES DESTROY 
RAINFORESTS 


by Greg Marskell 




small farmers in this projis-l area, 
('retlil usually giH's to establislusl 
raiu-hers for exiKinsion of their 
oiH'mlions (clearing more forest). 
Tlu' largest ranch covers nearly 
KKl.tMHIaen's. 

FrtHpiently. jungle coloniz:itj«>n 
projtH't.s that wen* originally in- 
l<*nde<l to product* crops have 
(unietl into cattle ranching enter- 
pri.ses due tti eirontsms estimates 
of .stiil ft'riility. In the Vapacani. 
Bolivia, colonization urea nnanc<*d 
by the IDB, large art*a.s ctmsideretl 
suitable for iHinanas and inttuisive 
erops on ll)-15 lu'etare loLs were 
found adt*<)uate only for cattle on 
lit) htH-tart* lots, causing mon* exten¬ 
sive defort'sUilion. 

The Unitetl States Agency for 
International l>evt>lopment (AID) 
anti US Dt*i)artmt*nt of Agriculture 
have also playtHi enicial rolt's in 
cf>nversit>n tif forests tt> (lasture in 
Central America. These agencies 
have sii|>|Mirt<*<i programs to eraUi- 
rate cattle parasites such as licks, 
sc-rewwtirms, and vampire lials. 
makingcattlt‘protlnction much less 
pndilematic. 

In a very ominous development 
for the rainrt>rt*sl.s of the Amazon, 
tht* Inter American Develtyimenl 
Bank has l>een funding prtignims to 
eradicatt* foot-an<l-mouth tii.si‘ase 
from Stiuth America since 19(>8. The 
l>re.scnce of this dist*ast* is tht* only 
faetttr which has pn'venUHl fntzen 
lHH*f from Ix'ing im|)orttHl tti the US 
from tilt* Amazon (by US law), al¬ 
though a large (pianiity of vtutkiti 
lH.H*ris im|M)rtt*d fnim Brazil. 

Similarly, the pre-sence of fryp- 
anostimlasis (“slwping sickneas”) 
in tropical Africa has thus far pre- 
ventwi much of that continent frtim 
lH*itig turned intt> a huge cattle 
jiastun* ftir the markets of Eurtipe, 
lM>th saving the natural savannas 
for the native species of grazers and 
reducing pressures to convert rain¬ 
forest tt) pasture. The FtHKi and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) of 
the UniU*d Natitms has supptirted 
massive in.seclicide spraying prt>- 
grams in Africa to eradicate the 
LseLse fly and has prtyMKSod even 
more extensive programs. It has 
l>een estimated that sutx-essful 
i*radication could lead to an in¬ 
crease of 120 million cattle on the 
natural savannas of tropical Africa 
and would create an un<|uanlin(‘d 
inducement to cU*ar rainforest f<ir 
pasture. 

Stopping the Deror(*station Loans 
lnt(‘rnational eievelopment aid 
agencie's fall int<» two broad cate¬ 


gories. MitlliUilrmt dev«*lopiiu*nl 
l)anks( MDBs)arcl1nanced by funds 
contribiiKHljoiiuly l)> gov«*nuiienl.s 
of the richer countries or Isirrowcsl 
on iiilcrnalional mark<*ts. HiltiU'inl 
dcvelitpiiicnt agc*ncies provide 
Ukuis, loan guaraiit(‘es, technical 
services, or other pmgrams din*<‘tly 
fnini the "donor" nation to the re¬ 
cipient nation. US agencies of this 
ty|M> include AID. Exinilmnk. and 
others. 

The W>rld Bank. Inter-American 
Development Bank, and other 
MDRs are autonomous, intemalion- 
al organizations nin hy their own 
staffs of international civil .s<'rvanfs 
under l he sup«*rvision of govenuirs 
and iMKirds of directors who repre- 
seiu their memlK*r nations. FolU'ies 
an* usually determined by a con- 
s<‘nsu.s among momiier nations al¬ 
though formal votes may also be 
taken. Tin- WirUl Bank is the largt*st 
of the MDBS. e.stablistu‘d in 1945. 
B<*side.s it, the UniU*<l States aLs4> 
I«rticipates in the three m^jor 
regional development tianks — the 
Inter American. Asian, and Afri<'an 
Development Banks. All of these 
MDKs havea m^jor imiiact on devel¬ 
opment |>olicies in the regions they 
repn*.sent. 

The UniltsI State.s has a major 
voice over W>rld Bank aflairs, pn>- 
viding alHHit one-thini of the fund¬ 
ing <if this liank. The Wiirhl Bank 
pn'sident traditionally i.s a US citi¬ 
zen named by the US government. 
The US has even more direct contnil 
over the suhsidiz(‘<i loan ofTice of 
the IDB (the Fund for Special 
Operations), as it has enough votes 
to effectively veto loan pmiKisals. 

The Wtrld Bank does perform 
some envininmental assessment of 
its projects, but with a staff of .some 
25(K) engine<*rs, U‘chnicians. and 
economists, only one professional 
ecologist works for the bank. The 
IDB has no .significant environ¬ 
mental assessment policies. None 
of the hanks have ma<le much effort 
to review the imjiacLs of their loan 
policies on tropical deforestation 
and the impoveri-shment of species 
and genetic diversity throughout 
the developing world. 

Environmentalists can work to 
change the policies of the multi¬ 
lateral development hanks in two 
ways - direct pressuit*onthel)ank.s 
throiigti public opinion and pres¬ 
sure on the governments of memlH*r 
nations. «*siHHially the US. to rt*- 
quest changes in hank {xilicies. 

Dm* to the Ixinks' h<‘Hvy deiH'n- 
dence on US funding, the re<-om- 
mendation.s of ('ongr(*.ss, porticu 





larly the aiilliorizing <'onimitte<*s 
(S<*nale Foreign Relations('ominit- 
tec. House Banking, Finance, & 
Urban AITairs (’ommitti*e) aiul 
appn>|>rialing committws (Hou.se 
and Senate Fon'ign < >|M'nit ions Sub¬ 
committees of the resp«H-tivi* Ap 
propriations (’ommitUH*s) an* taken 
very seriously by the l>anks. In fact, 
rongn*.s.s bits lMs*n the .soun’o of 
many innovations and changes in 
Imnk iMilicy - but none in the 
environmt'ntal field lodule. 

B<ith ('ongn'.s.s ami the adminis¬ 
tration can also issue instructions 
to the US repr**sentatives to the 
hanks to vote for or against certain 
loiuis or suggest policy changt*s. The 
ScH-retary of the TVt'asury is dinrtly 
n's|K)nsible for Issuing such in- 
siru<-tion, hut also consults with 
the State Deparlnient and other 
agencies. Thus then* an* many ave¬ 
nues f«ir the intnaluclion <if 
iinpnmsi eiivironmentid /Milicies t<» 
the MDBs - dirt*c-l. legislative, and 
administrative. 

As for US bilateral programs, AID 
is the most involved in the conver- 
.sion of forest to cattle pasture, 
although other US agencies con¬ 
tribute to tnipical deforestation in 
various ways. For example, Exim- 
liank (the Exp<irt-Import Bank) 
pmvidi*s k»ans to fon'ign govern¬ 
ments .so they can affonl to buy US 
exiKirts from private US corpora- 
Uons, such as nuclear power plants 
and mining and landclearing equip¬ 
ment. Uurrently, the agency is finan¬ 
cing a railniad thniugh the Jungle 
of Gabon in W'st Africa. Another 
US gtivemmont agency, the Over- 
.seas Private Investors Uorporation 
{()f*l('), in.sun‘.s private US Investors 
abniad against commercial and 
political risks and has special pro¬ 
grams for mineral, oil and gas 
exploration, development, and leas¬ 
ing. OPIU has insured Georgia Paci¬ 
fic and Weyertiauser logging opt*ra- 
tinns in Indom*sia, where logging 
presents the greatest threat to the 
remaining rainforests. Unlike AID, 
neither of these agencies ha.s taken 
any step.s to evaluate the environ¬ 
mental consequences of their 
aclion.s. And despite regulations 
which reijuire a.ss(*.s.snu'nf of the 
environmental imiiacts of its pni- 
gram.s, US AID has contliuHHl to 
finance and encourage destruclj<»n 
of tropical rainforest through its 
t(*chnical assistance pntgrams. 

As inde|)endenl ftnleral agencies, 
funding for AID. Eximhank. and 
OPIC must be authorized and 
appnqiriati'd l)y(’ongress.rongn*s.s 
can dins't AID to discontinue pro¬ 


grams ajHi technical .s<*rvic<'s whic h 
encourage" the* cotn e-rsion of tropi 
cal 1'orc‘st to callle pii.slurc and 
r«-c|uire the prcpaniliim ofenviron 
iimniiil impact staletimnl.s for Exim 
bank and oPIU’s programs. 

WHAT YOU CAN IM) 

• Write to A.W. Clausen. Presi¬ 
dent, World Bank. l8IK“H"Street 
NW. Washington. DC 204:1:1. Ask 
that all ongoing and pniposed 
loans be reviewed for inipaets on 
tropical rainforests ami biologicaJ 
diversity and iliut all pri(j<‘c(.s Ik* 
nuMlifled or termiiialeel if neces¬ 
sary to prevent tropical defore.s- 
tation. 

• Send a c<»py to your .Senator 
(US Senate, Wa.shiiigton, DC 
20.510) and Representative (US 
House of Representatives, Wash¬ 
ington. IK' 20515) with a follow¬ 
up letter requesting that (1) U.S 
representatives to the MDBs 
push for evaluation of tropical 
deforestation Impacts of pro¬ 
posed loans combined with proj¬ 
ect modifications to eliminate 
deforc'statioii as well as improved 
and greatly strengthened en¬ 
vironmental a.sse.ssment proce¬ 
dures for all projects, and (2) that 
the US Agency for InteniatinnaJ 
fh'velopment bt* directed to term¬ 
inate all activities that directly 
or indirectly contribute to con¬ 
version of tropica] rainforest to 
cattle pasture In Latin America. 

(rrty Marskt'tl i.Kii biolrttfisl who 
has Iwrn rest'an-hing Intgkal 
(Irfon'stalinn. 



WORLD RAINFOREST 
REPORT 

John Seed of the Rainforest 
Information Centre in Australia 
regularly distributes the 
WORLD RAINFOREST RE¬ 
PORT. The WRR is the best way 
to be kept up-to-date on what 
you can do to help preserve 
rainforests around the world. 
John sends out copies to some 
50 countries on every continent. 
To help cut overseas airmail 
costs for the Rainforest 
Information Centre. Earth First! 
is acting as their agent in the 
United States and we are 
copying and mailing the World 
Rainforest Report to US 
subscribers. Subscriptions are 
$10 a year and sample copies 
are available for $1 (for 
postage). Order from EF! POB 
5871 Tucson. AZ 85703. If you 
send a check, make it out to 
Earth First!. Be sure to indicate 
that you are subscribing to the 
World Rainforest Report. If you 
live outside the U.S.Am order the 
World Rainforest Report 
directly from the Rainforest 
Information Centre PO Box 368 
Lismore NSW 2-180 AUSTRAL¬ 
IA. 
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THE 
WORST 
TREE 
KILLER 
IN THE 
WORLD 

by Ian Dodd 


He has l>een personally responsi¬ 
ble for the fcllin* of. b> his own es¬ 
timate. twenty tnilliun Irves. 
Twenty miUion. He is, he admits, 
the "worst tree killer in the world." 

But RainnorGrecco treats his job 
like any other, even a dirty one: "It 
is sad, but somebody is Kuinjc to do 
It.” Would that it were only sad. 
Mind-boftrlinR might be a more ac¬ 
curate way to describe the atrocity. 
"If there were a court for crimes 
against nature, he'd be at the top." 
Hoyti professor Augusto Roschi. the 
most vociferous of Grerco’s critics 
(and. no doubt, a fervent prosecutor 
if such a court existed). 

Professor Roschi is an en- 
(ymologist. a specialist in but¬ 
terflies. particularly three species 
that live only in the forest near his 
home in Santa Teresa, in the state 
of Espirito Santo. Brazil. But Pro¬ 
fessor Roschi’s research project is 
being destroyed, along with its sub¬ 
ject. as (irecco greedily cleans the 
rosewood forests of Espirito Santo 
and southern Bahia, to supply over 
half the world’s market for this exo¬ 
tic wood. 

As Grecco moves through the 
forest, selecting prime specimens of 
“j4Muminda" (the local name for 
rosewood), he leaves In his wake 
only the cleared earth, not even 
bothering to replant. And. after 
twenty million trees, the pattern is 
easy to spot. In a reference to the 
accelerating destruction of the 
Amazon (see main article), profes¬ 
sor Roschi shakes his head and 
says. "History will repeat itself." 

How can a man cut twenty mil¬ 
lion trees and feel no remorse? Not 
even (irecco can. Already he has 
sent two sons to Europe to study 
ecology “to combat people like 
me." 

Letters in support of the profes¬ 
sor's one-man crusade against the 
"worst tree killer in the world” can 
be sent to: 

Professor Augusto Roschi 
Santa Teresa. Espirito Santo 
BRASIL 
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DOWN (WITH) THE 


by Ian Dodd 


The Amazon. The very name 
evokes images of immensity. Dense, 
steaming, lush, tropical rainforest. 
The Amazon Basin covers six million 
squan* kilometers, some 59^ of the 
Brazilian national territorj’. One thini 
of all the forest in the world grows 
there and a fifth of all the fluvial 
water flows through the basin. Then* 
are more species of fish in the Ama¬ 
zon than in the Atlantic. 

What will the Amazon become? Ac¬ 
cording to one Brazilian scientist, at 
present rates of (leforestation the 
Amazon will be gone in 30 years. But 
that is at present rates. By 1975 only 
2% of the Amazon forest had been 
cleared, but the rate of INCREASE 
of deforestation in the last few years 
has been 169^! Or. to quote the title 
of a good book, it will turn from 
“Green Hell to Red Desert." 

It was easy to imagine what the 
ftiture might look like as I travele«l 
along the Bel^m-Brasilia highway in 
May. The road connects the port city 
at the mouth of the Amazon to the 
modem capital in the interior and has 
been a mitior axis of development, 
and destruction. For several kilomet¬ 
ers on either side of the highw’ay cat¬ 
tle grazed among charred tree stumps 
while the forest was held at bay on 
the horizon. Trucks laden with lojp 
as thick as a man is high lumber down 
the highway to the mill. At a lun<* 
stop in southern Par6 the air is filled 
with the whine of a chain saw. its cres¬ 
cendo the crash of a tree in the forest. 
The future stretched out for as far as 
the eye could see. 

But to comprehend the fiiture, it 
is necessary to understand a little bit 
of the past. PoRcy toward the Amazon 
by the Brazilian government since the 
military Ukeover in 1964 has been 
one of integration and development. 
The second Plan of National Develop¬ 
ment, the 11 PND, laid out two 
strategies; one was to homestead the 
Amazon along the highways (like the 
Bel6m-Bra«ilia and theTVwisamazon) 
by peasants driven out of the 
drought-stricken Northeast; the sec¬ 
ond strategy, and the one opted for. 
was to open up the Amazon to de¬ 
velopment by agribusinesses through 
a system of incentives and long-term 
contracts with multinational com¬ 
panies. The SUDAM (the Brazilian 
government agency charged with the 
development of the Amazon) predicts 
that eventually. 46.7% of the forest 
will be cleared for non-forestry and 
agricultural uses and another 20.7% 


for •‘sustaine<l yieki” forests (these 
are "managed" forests replanted with 
Asian Eucalyptus trees which arc* al¬ 
ready showing susceptibility to dis¬ 
ease). They foresee leaving only 
IG.S'X- of the forest for national parks 
ami biorcserves. 

The agribusinesse.« are certainly 
doing their part to ftjIfilJ SUDAM pro- 
jectiotui. At first, small cattle-grow¬ 
ers chipped away at the etige of the 
forest with axes and machetes. Then, 
as the Amazonian cattle industry be¬ 
came more mechanized, they disco¬ 
vered the efficiency of the drag chain 
strung between two bulldozers, 
'njday. millions of acres of forest in 
the states of Maranhao an<l Pard are 
Iwing cleai-etl with some of the 2 mil¬ 
lion pounds of Agent Orange left over 
after the Vietnam war. By 197.5 a total 
of only of the forest had been 
cleared in the states of Amazonas. 
Para, and Maranhfto. In at least one 
state, Mato Grosso (which in Por¬ 
tuguese means 'thick forest"), the fi¬ 
gure had swollen seven times! 

Of course, the quintessential fores¬ 
try industry is Projeto Jari. This was 
the brainchild of American billionaire 
Daniel Keith Ludwig; his dream was 
to clear the Amazon forest, plant it 
with high-yield Eucalyptus from 
Asia, an<l process the w(hk) into pulp 
^d cellulose at a plant Ludwig built 
in Japan and towed anmnd the world 
and floated up the Rio Jari to be de¬ 
posited at the site. Tbday the Projeto 
Jari covers more area (a.6million hec¬ 
tares) than most countries of (i^entrai 
America or the Caribbean. But after 
16 years of unprofitable operation, 
Ludwig sold the Ifrojeto Jari to a con¬ 
sortium of Brazilians and left them 
to struggle with diseased plantings, 
population pressures, and the techni¬ 
cal headaches of dealing in the Ama¬ 
zon. 

The effects of such policies and 
practices on the Amtizon rainforest 
are just now becoming understood. 
Tile Amazon is an ecosystem at its 
climax. That is, it produces almost ev¬ 
erything it consumes. All the nut¬ 
rients the flora require come from the 
degenerating organic material it dis¬ 
cards: the rain that (alls on it starts 
as water vapor that rises from It. The 
soil in the Amazon can be measured 
to a depth of millimeters. The notion 
that such a seemingly rich and teem¬ 
ing basin could support a mgjor ag- 
roinclustry is, as we are coming to un¬ 
derstand, ludicrous. 

As millions of hectares are cleared 
with defoliants, drag chains, and cat¬ 
tle, it bares the earth to the burning 
equatorial sun. leaching the already 
poor, thin soil of what little it has to 
offer. But the more dramatic effect of 
deforestation of the Amazon is the in¬ 
crease of carbon dioxide. 

In their book Amazon Jungle.: 
Green Hell to Red Desert, American 
scientists R.J.A. Goodland and How¬ 
ard S. Irwin explain that in the last 
century the level of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere has risen from 290 
parts per million to 320 ppm. and that 
a fifth of this change has come in the 
last decade. This, of course, is due to ' 
our love of fossil ftjels in the 20th cen- j 
tury. This rise in the level of C“2 
would be much higher except that the 
forests of the world absorb between 
a third and a half of surplus carbon. 

To destroy the Amazon is to de¬ 
stroy a third of our carbon sponge and 
to encourage the mudj-publicized 
"greenhouse effect." But there is a 
two-fold effect here; German scientist 
Harald Sioli points out that there an* 
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300 tons of carbon tied up in every 
j hectare of the Amazon. If we burn 
the forest down, Sioli estimates, we 
I will raise the level of carbon in the 
atmosphere by 70%. So. not only do 
we destroy our carbon sponge, but we 
exacerbate the very problem it can 
solve. 

So, how do American environmen¬ 
talists, as citizens of Earth, join the 
battle to save the Amazon? Garefully. 
The concept of the planet as a bios¬ 
phere is one which has few adherents 
in Brazil. Americans run the risk of 
stepping on a lot of toee when they 
tell Brazilians what to do with “their" 
Amazon. Remembi*r that the Brazi¬ 
lians' previous experiences with 
Americans in the Amazon have been 
negative and they start to feel defen¬ 
sive when we talk of "our" Amazon 
(ours in the sense that it belongs to 
the Earth, just as we do). 

Secondly, the largest and most ac¬ 
tive environmental group concerned 
with the Amazon is the Campanha 
Nscional de Defesa e pelt) Desenvol- 
vimento da Amazonia, or, in English, 
the National Campaign of Defense 
and for the Development of the Ama¬ 
zon. This would seem like a contradic¬ 
tion in terms to moat American en- 
vironmenUlists. But the "official and 
correct" policy of the CNDDA “is to 
populate Amazonia." This reflects the 
idea that the Amazon is primarily 
Brazilian and should be made an In¬ 
tegral part of the country. Still, de¬ 
spite a difference of opinion about 
man’s place in the rainforest, Amer¬ 
icans should support the CNDDA as 
the most vociferous organization pro¬ 
testing the policies and practices of 
SUDAM and the IBDF (the Brazilian 
Institute of Forestry Development). 
The CNDDA can be contacted at the 
following address: 

Campanha Nadonal de Defesa e 
pelo Desenvolvimento da 
Amazonia 

Avenida 13 de Maio, 13. 

12 andar, gnipo 1201 
Rio de Janeiro, RJ 
BRASIL 

Probably the best steps taken in de¬ 
fense of the Amazon have been taken 
by Jacques Cousteau who recently re¬ 
turned from an 18 month expedition 
in the Basin. A two hour television 
program about the expedition has 
been seen on PBS, as well as a photo 
exhibit of the trip that has shown in 
New York and Rio de Janeiro, I.«t us 
hope that Cousteau’s international / 
Came will shed some light on the i 
plight of the Amazon. ^ 

Ian Dodd recently returned jB* 

from the Amazon. 
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A Green politics committee 
formed at NABC I. of which I was a 
member. As if in evidenc e of the 
Green phenomenon that seems to 
be springlnK up all over, represen¬ 
tatives of the British Columbia 
(ireens, the L.A. GitH?ns, and the 
Cumberland Greens were present 
within the circle, along with many 
ag.y(.t.und<»clare<l Greens wh«) no 
doubt will 8<M>n be making their 
presence known. Information on 
Die tJrunen, the West (Jerman 
Onions, was made available to the 
commitU'e and to the Congress at 
large by a imnel that Included Char¬ 
lene Sprelnak,eo-author, with Frit- 
jof Capra of Mitivs (Dutton, 

1984). Briefly, their policies are 
hiised on four "pillars”; ecology 
(which entails holistic thinking as 
well as ecoUn^cal science); .siK-ial 
res|X)nsibllity ("social Justice and 
an assurance that the p«H»rand the 
wf)rking class will not get hurt by 
pn)gramsUn‘c«»l«igicallyr«>stn>ctiire 
our eonsumer wonoiny.” e.g.. con¬ 
version pnjgmms from the military 
and other old-iwradigm entities); 
grassnsds dem«H'racy (d«H-entral- 
ized and biort^jUonal. although the 
VSfc'st German (Jr«H*ns don’t usually 
use that wore!); ami nonviolence 
()H>th iK.*rsonnl an<l in.stilutinnal). 

In Greer* PuHtirs, thr<H> m«ir<> 
principles are a<lde<l to the list; 
cUs'entralkJUition. posipatriarehal 
politics, and .spirituality. Dns-laim- 
ing "We neither lefl nor right; 
we are in fn)nt." l>ie Grunen re;ics'i 
the "ever-expantltng e<-t>nomy" 
m<Klel that is an unquestiomsl as 
sumption of both ends of the old 
fKtlltical siKH-tnim. A distim liem is 
mtule lH>tw<‘en the "gre-en Gr*-ens." 
who emphasize the ec«iU>gical con¬ 
siderations of the moventent. and 
the "nsi Greens," who gn»w out of 
the s(H-iaMst tratiilion uttd would 
employ a m«i«* tradifitmally homo¬ 
centric, Marxist point of view. 
Spn'lnak confidiHi her belief that 
on this <'onUnent. with somewhat 
fewtT warhea(l.s concent rattni per 
unit ami imil perhnjis a more land 
lMi.s<si tnulition. we may lx- able to 
go considerably farther in defining 
u "gretm GrtH*n" [lositioii (in my 
opinion providing an emiietus for 
this movement that is far and away 
greater than anything mere human- 
cvnteri'd coiikl |x»s.sibly offer). 

The Fwieral 1‘rogniiniiie of Die 
Grunen addresses wologicul revi 
sion of human ai’tivitles such as 
agriculture, energy and nn hntilog- 
ical practices, economics, town and 
traffic- planning, protection oi 
nature and the countryside, and of 
plants and animals sixfifically. It 
emphasizes economic partnership 
with Third W»rl<l nations, and calls 
for the immediate iM-ginning of 
worldwide disarmament ami “the 
alMillllon of military service in the 
long term.” In place of the military, 
the concept of "social defenst*” is 
intrtxlucwl. an active, nonviolent 
resistance that would make w- 
<-u|>ation by foreign force.s iinwork 
able, ('omprehensjve. pn'ventative 
health care is pniposed. mid free¬ 
dom of tl»e indivUlual is a corner¬ 
stone, with points tnmhM’onceming 
fnx*dom to demonstrate, rnxHlom 
from surveillance, foxxlom of the 
media, pri.suners' rights, an<l the 
rights of women. rhiUlnni, the el¬ 
derly, immigrants, marginalized 
gn)U|>s and thosi*ofitifTeringsexual 

orientation. 

A starting point for discussion in 
the cominlttee was David Haenke’s 
Ec.(>U)ginil Politics and BumytoTi- 
nlism (*3 from New Life Farm. 
Drury, MO 1)5638). David sketchtxl 
ouihis"bi«xx>ntric paradigm.” with 
human aclivitus deriving directly 
from natural or ecological law. 


GREEN POLITICS EMERGES 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


by Ronnie Hawkins 





Aa do our primate cousins, we 
also have a predisposition for group- 
orientation, and it is this trait that I 
consider responsible for the devel¬ 
opment and persistence of the 
nation-state. Like the New York 
Stock Exchange, the nation-state 
dixjs not exist except as a concep¬ 
tualization within the human mind. 
That hillioius of lives, human and 
nonhuman alike, have lKH*n con- 
.sumed In “defending" the imaginary 
lines that demarcate the various 
groups with which human Indivi¬ 
duals identify themselves i.s a 
testament to the power of the grtmp 
tendency within ourselvi^s. Con¬ 
versely. that we are able to con¬ 
ceptualize the unnecessary and 
suicidal course we are pn'senlly 
following as an outgrowth of this 
tendency offers the ho|H> that we 
will lH‘uhle tos(‘lf-i'orre<-l mid chan 
nel it into other forms. Our strong 
sense of allegiance to the group can 
also work to save us, once we 
extend the boundaries of that group 
to include all life <m Earth. Trans¬ 
cending the nation-state (ami the 
other IxHindaries that haveillvidtxl 


imtislaterl through hioivgionalism 
and Green ixilltics into sustnin- 
nMlitfi of life on the planet. Most 
group memlx‘rs stn'iiuxl to he com¬ 
fortable with this basic concep¬ 
tualization, although it was not 
offlt'iHlIy adopttxl. hut «me jxTson 
expri'ssed the critiidsm that thi- 
si'heme did not Uike into account 
the human-created "r«*a]it.v" of our 
several thoiisaml years ofi'ultun*. 
While this wjLS indetHi a valid ohjix - 
tion, this pi'rson later voiced a 
irji'ction.of the "hjix-entric para 
iligm"/x'r.w, with little opjxisition. 
and I was left wondering how msuiy 
meinIxTs of the group were still 
pretlominantly honux-enfric in Ihenr 
oufl«M)k. caU'hing onto the energy 
ofa new ■■movement” without htlly 
appreciating as yet how <i«x*p its 
roots extend. 

The slalement as finally drafted 
was the following: 

STATKMEPrr FROM THE 
GREEN MOVEMENT 

COMMITTEE OF NABC / 
coftceminfl the formation qf a 
Green political organization 
in the Vniled States rtf America 

Rc'-of/Hizing tlu' urgency tf 
liUmela ry situatum and the op/xir- 
tiinitics for rhinwing uew direc¬ 
tions. Gram ixditical min'ennmt.s 
are arising anniJid the u wrW. Nmie 
nfthc tnidilionnl ix>(ilical fon'es. 
ivhether_fri>m led. right nr renter, is 
iv.vjx>nding luieiiioilely to the </<«• 
tnu-tiim ofecosysU’ms and the weh 
(f crises refaUxi to that destruction. 

Currently llwn- isgrrxit inttmest 
id quarters of the Cnited 

Sixths in/orvtlnga Green txjliliral 
firganization. It seems certain that 
such an ortfanizatiwi u'ill tmierge 
in the tour .future. It is essential 
that ihLsorifanization /miv a hio 
centric cisUni — one which puts the 
tweds (fall life.forms at the cimter 
tlfdaisoni making. 

Furthermore, as indhndnat hio 
rcifionaJists. we rtrtxpiizc the netd 
for hioregional principles amt 
practices to Ix’Stuuredand prttifr 
ted, ('(xtperotiivly and in a deem- 
tralizfxl through a Grei-n 

fxditiral organization. Such an 
irrgnuizotooi should.fixats on o/x'«, 
denux.'ffttic planning and ixilitiiat 
action supportiie qf Uxat and 
regional auUtnomy and intenU’ 
jxmdencc as rcjlerletl in the hio- 
regional mtxU’t. 

Mt- belietx- that Ui he effectice n 
Green political organization must 


originate .from it hntad Ixise if 
supixtrt, jittm luUumI allies ron- 
ei'rntd unth iTitltxiicfd }x>lUit'sand 
six'ial justice, jxsue atul nonmo- 
Umce. lixiil and regional self- 
manngemenl and grtussr/Htts 
ilemix-mc.ij. (fthe imurging Green 
/xditieai orifanization dtx's indeeil 
reflect thise Ixisie hiongional am- 
eems. uw urgi- sup[x>rl .from hio- 
ngirmal gnnips and imiivitluals 
fnnn around theeontinent. 

Having desiTihed what went on 
in the Green ixditlcs commilliH* of 
NAB(’ 1. orat lea.st my own impre.s 
sions of it. anil with the clrtir under¬ 
standing I lull wind follows is my 
own viewiMiinl and not nec«*>isnrily 
that of any other memlmr of the 
«-ommilHH*, 1 would like to outline 
my own upproiu h toaGr<*en posi¬ 
tion, with -sonieailililions and i lar- 
ifii'ution.s that seem mx'essary at 
this time. 

First of all. l)hx-entri.sm Is. to me. 
absolutely essential toaGrixm jx>si- 
Uon. the vital, central con* from 
which all other jMiints derive. Bio- 
ceiurism is a matter of putting life 
at ihecenler. All lifi*. not just humim 
life. All lif<*, in balance. Orienting 
towanl life in this way will bring 
about a realignment in virtually 
every s|)hrn‘of human thought and 
action. 

As an extension of biocentnc 
thinking, I would enlarge the con¬ 
cept of individual self-determina¬ 
tion to encompass seeing all living 
things as autonomous beings, living 
lnner-directe<l lives to thi* extent 
that the lifeforce is allowed full 

expn*8sion.(Thisi.sratherobvjous- 

ly true for every wild I'n^ature. and 
for every "tameil” ereaiure given 
the 1 ‘hance. and <*ven for trees and 
plants within their conU’Xt. but for 
some reason it has not Inxm obvious 
to many humans, even so far as 
their own species is com-emeil - 
perhaps lhos<* persons have been 
loo pitxiccupied with trying to im- 
ix>se their will U|x>n these other 
Ix'ings to notice that they are all 
inhen'ntly st*lf-dlnK-te<l.) Recogni¬ 
tion of autonomy and potential for 
full expression of one’s Ix-ing sc'oms 
to me to lx> the principle underlying 
all spin-ific |M)inls safeguariilng 
individual human freedoms and 
lirolecting the rights of animal.s. 
plants and all of nature. Full Tt*cog 
nltion and exercise of human auto 
iiomy would also form the liasis of 
"scH ial didense." laying the gn»und- 
work for resistance to exploitation 
or cix»rcion in any form. 


Iiun furtheri-om-enwHlwith form¬ 
ulating a new model for under¬ 
standing ourselves, seeittg trurseli'es 
as itrimaU's, within the context of 
the iHX'sysU'm. as the mult i|xnential 
beings that we are. flnriiying our 
own reality should remove many 
apjMin-ni contrailh tions and confu¬ 
sions. ami may help alleviate the 
paralyzing defeatism that kei*ps so 
many well-meaiung fx*r.siins im- 
mobilizixl today. 

To lx*gin with, the lilfferem e be¬ 
tween "given" reality, physical, 
hiologiral. actual reality, anti human 
conceptualizations must Ih; appn*- 
ciated. It is imixirtantly true that an 
cMik trts* is more "real” than the 
New York Stex-k Exchange, ami the 
difference IxHween them must Ix' 
made clear. The New York SUK*k 
Exchange does not exist; mUiei', 
there exists a set of concepts, col¬ 
lectively agrtHxl uiM>n, within our 
mimLs which ileiermines our human 
activities, which can in turn greatly 
affect biological reality. The dif 
ferenees are immense, yet strangely 
elusive to many. An imixirtant ram¬ 
ification is that human-tTeaU*d 
"n'allly” <‘an withstand consider¬ 
able revision, and n<*e<is it 

Primate biology, our species’ 
"given," prc*disix)ses us for certain 
kinds of acUvlty. hut it also allows 
us the flexiblUty to chixise how our 
biological Umdencies will lie ex- 
|)res.He<l. what forms we will give 
them. We have mxxls for fowi, .shel¬ 
ter and social interaction that can 
iH'uihHjuaiely met In many ways - 
there is eeriainly no biological 
rea.son why our present ways of 
doing things should lx* the only 
ways, and no real liarrier to restruc¬ 
turing them other than the inertia 
of longstanding habit. 

There is. however, a hiologieal 
basis for the concept of decentral¬ 
ization. Just as size was a consid¬ 
eration in maintaining the partici¬ 
patory naturt*ofNAB(' I,.soit would 
stx-m that then* is an optimal size 
range for fully self-governing, .self- 
sufflcienl gn)up.s of humans. an<l a 
size past which fully (larticipnuiry 
demiKTacy luvaksdown. iXventral- 
izntion isal-so, ofcoursi*. the key to 
fn*t*ingourM*lves from dejientlencc 
on nuclear and fossil fuels, pesti¬ 
cide-soaked monocultures, ami 
industrialism generally - it’.s a 
mixlel not fmiml in the reix*rtoin* 
iifUtose who insist we “must" main¬ 
tain these undesirable and out- 
mixliHl scx’ial constructs. 


us against ourselves; racial, cultural, 
-sexuai. six*ciesist) may seem form¬ 
idable or even blasphemous to 
some, but it is a relatively easy task 
for others, espeeijilly for those who 
did. at one time, "imagine there’s 
no I’ounlries," This i.s a problem of 
software, not hardware, and we erm 
rewrite our own programs! 

Ami finally, while the nuclear 
|x*rll. deriving as it d*H*s fnun this 
mi.si'hanneling of group "defemse. ” 
can be dismanfhtl once its nature 
is understood and the decision 
made. n*atuiiiung a lu-althy. .sus 
Uunuhle I rnlaiUH* among popu lal ion.s 
of<lifr«‘n'nt lifefonns will lx> more 
illfficuU - human ovenxipolation 
is a malH'r of biological, not con¬ 
ceptual, ivaliiy, and cornH-tion in a 
nonviolent, noncm*rclvp manner 
will take more lime, but there is no 
n*ason to think it cannot hi* done. I 
liave a liuncii that great strides can 
lx* mail** with widespreail txluca 
tion, particularly <xiu<‘alion and 
em|H)wem)ent of women, glolwlly. 
and with the new developnumt.s in 
communications mtxlia such btridi*s 
may m-cur much more rapidly than 
the present computer mmlellers - 
operating under the a.ssumpilon.s 
of the old paradigm - would have 
us tx.‘lieve. But life in haUiTwe must 
ixMiurgoal; the old environmental¬ 
ists’ dichotomy l>et.wren seeing a 
Ix’ing eitherasan indivaluul or as a 
memiier of a population must lx* 
supplanted by a vision of all bt*ings 
as hoUi individual-s ami members of 
population groups within the l>al 
ance of the whole .system. The 
double standard that allows 
humans loescaix* ix>n‘eiving them¬ 
selves as H speeies and other b<*ings 
as individuals must ix* eliminated 
as lx>th denying nonhtiman auU)- 
nomy ami leading to further pop- 
uluUonal imbalance. 

Then* are tentative plans for a 
Green jxilitlcal organization found 
ing convention in the spring of 1985. 
In the meantime. int<*rest«xl p<*rsons 
are encouragtHi to provUle input; 
I'oire.sjxuulence is being colUx’Uxl 
c/o Gn'en Movement. P.(). Box 
19324, Washington, IM’ 20036. I 
-Strongly urge meml>ers of Earth 
First! to ix*come involvixl in lJn*en 
|X)litie.s at some level so as to ensurt* 
the movement will Ix* e«*Tilenxl on 
a bhx-eritric eore. 


Kfjtinic Hawkins is a physician in 
Gainesville. Honda. She is acliiv in 
the Hioregional. Animal Rights. 
Green I'olilics and Earth First! 
movemenls. 
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Over Labor Day Weekend, a grtjup 
of activists opjjosed to Project ELF 
finished riismanllinK the Navy^s sur¬ 
vey of the antenna in Michif^n's 
Upper Peninsula. Calling themselves 
"Elfhusters." the activists slushed 
lhn)UKh the cold bogs and woodland 
of Michigamme State P’orest. manag¬ 
ing to remove the remaining 14 miles 
of the antenna easement route. The 
Elfbusters claimed hundreds of sur¬ 
vey slakes, ribbons and benchmarks 
as “antiwar booty," and vowed that 
they would continue obstructing the 
constmction of ELF. 

"The judges and politicians have 
abandoned the democratic process in 
their zeal to build ELF in the UP," 
said one of the EIfl)Usters, a resident 
of Crystal Falls. Michigan, “Even 
though a strong majority of UP resi¬ 
dents have voted against EI.,F It’s 
about lime we look matters in our 
own hands. We had to raise the 
stakes, so to speak." 

The U.S. Navy pniposes building 
.W miles of the ELF antenna in the 
UP, to be used to signal its missile¬ 
carrying submarines, with a pne 
jecled testing date of March. 1986. 
Thn*e miles of poles and one ground 
lenninal have already been con- 
.structed. A federal court injunction 
against the construction, RUmI on en¬ 
vironmental grounds, was recently 
lifted by the Chicago Court of Ap- 
|H*ais and the U.S. Supreme Court on 
“national security" grounds. Once 
completed, the Michigan antenna 
would be coordinated via telephone 
cable with the 28 mile antenna built 
in Wisconsin in 1969. 

"Once construction is finished, it 
may be tim late to slop ELF.” .said 
an Elfbusier. a cartography student 
from Madison, Wisconsin. “It will be 
a fool-in-lhe-door for a much larger 
antenna, and the communications 
system would then be in place for a 


l.i tli fH roHtiiini fl 

philosophy — "authentic relation¬ 
ship." “hidden life of our being," and 
"diverse relationship with the vitality 
of nature" — describe nothing that 
cannot better be achieved in way.s 
that do not involve killing, even as¬ 
suming that such phnLses describe 
anything at all. 

Philip Chamberlain 

To the Editor: 

My native region is the h’inger 
Lakes of New York State. According 
to iroquoian myth, these lakes are 
the fingerjirints of the Creator as he 
withdrew his hand from the Creation, 
left as evidence of his work. Before 
the last glaciation, these lakes 
drained to the south, into the Sus¬ 
quehanna and Ohio. Tbn thousand 
years ago. the la.sl glacier left a 
moraine "plug" in the south-flowing 
.streams, and lakes began to find their 
own drainage north to Ontario Lake 
and the St. Lawrence River. The 
river system which now carries their 
water is called the Oswego. 

But we have our own breed of pests 
in this area, perhap.*: related to the 
“freddies" of the West. TTie.se critters 
go by the name of the Army Corps 
of Engineers: Corpse is an ample de¬ 
scription of their work: it’s also the 
way they see Mother Earth. 

The Corpse believes it can improve 
on the Creation: these fingerjirinls 
are messy business, Because they’ve 
been studying the Oswego River for 
ten years and are afraid to siiend so 
much lime and energj’ and money in 
study without "results.” they have 
jiggled the cost/benefit figures (fi¬ 
gures don't lie but liars figger) and 
have arrived at a solution to the 
“problems” of Keuka and Canadaigua 


nuclear war launched fnim the sea. 
It must be stopped through direct ac¬ 
tion liefore it begins operating." 

The Elfbusters say that they l>egHn 
slowly dismantling the survey line 
lust fall and this summer, with over 
40 |)oople of all ages participating 
frum Michigan and other stales, and 
with aid from 100 others. The last 
stakes were removed by 16 Elfbusters 
Sunday before Labor D^v, they say. 
Two antiwar gnmps, Citizens for Al¬ 
ternatives to TVidenl/ELF. based in 
the UP. northern Wisconsin and Min¬ 
nesota. and Wusconsin Project Dis¬ 
arm, based in Madison, announced 
Monday that their memberships will 


Lake.s. The Corpse must have .some 
fine figgerers because they've found 
a “problem" where most local resi¬ 
dents thought they just had lakes. 
And good, deep, clean lakes at that. 

Fnim their crenelated lowers in 
Buffalo, the (Tirtise has scanne<i our 
lakes and has decided to channelizi* 
parl.s of the Oswego River and to con¬ 
struct "flow conlml structures." Then 
they will be able to “draw down" 
the.se lakes in the fall and winter and 
allow for spring refill without flood¬ 
ing. They pull the plug and. whoosh, 
no problem. Sound familiar? 

On a more serious note, the Corpse 
plan will eliminate and damage many 
square miles of wetland habitat, will 
disrupt fish and wildlife populalion.s 
in the lakes and river, will cause 
floods on new sections of the river, 
and very probably will noi abate 
flooding along the lakeshore. Most 
cottage owners on the lake built and 
bought properties because the lakes 
uvre there and in full knowledge that 
the lakes are subject, like all things, 
to seasonal fluctuations. I am not sur¬ 
prised that the Corpse should be so 
anxious to spend $4 million in public 
funds to improve on the Creation: 
that seems perfectly consistent with 
their record. What does surprise me, 
however, is that most local residents 
don't seem to give a damn. 1 am hop¬ 
ing that as public awareness of the 
project grows, folks will speak up 
with a solid “no" to this project. 
Perhaps your readers, |>articularly 
those in New York (though any one 
can feel free to join in), could be of 
some help in determining the future* 
of this project. If they would just jot 
“Hands off the Hnger I>akes" on a 
{wstcard and send it to: 

Dr. Stephen Yaksich 


partici})ale in the "Elfbuster Move¬ 
ment." One current project of the 
movement is to send pulled stakes to 
public officials who support ELF, an<l 
ask UP residents who spot ELF con¬ 
struction to •contact the Elfbusters." 

Another Elfbuster from Iron 
River. Michigan, said. "We can’t go 
around just begging politicians to 
slop nuclear weapoiLs systems. W- 
have to rely more on ourselves, and 
take action ourselves. V/e don't want 
the military to control the affairs of 
the UP and the country, and we think 
that common iieople can .stop ELF 
w’ith a little imagination and guts." 

The response of the Navy to the 


U.S. Army Engineer District. 

Buffalo 

1776 Niagara Street 

Buffalo, NY 142ft7 
maybe they'll liegin to get the idea 
that there are folks out in the world 
who enjoy the Creation just the way 
it is, and prefer it left alone. Readers 
can also feel free to add whatever exp¬ 
letives seem appropriate and will 
help to get the message across. 

'Thanks for your help. 

— Mud Puppn 

I h'ar Earth First.’ 

Senegal Doren’.s In Srnrrh a/ 
Nalurtil Tfn’oltMfp in iIh* June 2(i 
Earth First! expn'sws a in*rhap.s 
ninslly uneonseinii.s hunger in 
modern tliouglu. As Carl Jung said, 
"Then* an- no long<*r any g<Kls 
ran inv«ike lo help us. The gn’al 
religions of the world suffer from 
increasing anemia, because Ihe 
helpful tminina have HchI from Ihe 
wcmmIs, nvers ami mountains, and 
from animals, and lJieg<Kl-men have 
disa|i|H>Hn>d tind(‘rground iiUo the 
uneonscitius. Then* we f«M»l <iur 
stdves Uiat thi‘y lead an ignominiou.s 
existence among the relics <if our 
past." 

Early Christianily with its 
emjihasis on ‘giHHlwill toward men' 
was mon'iiHliirHl'lhan the tort un*<i 
lh«*<ili»gies (which conii>et<* am<ing 
themselvt»snhat have gntwn out of 
it. 

But th«- HKMlent desiKulers of 
nature are not only protagoni.sts of 
the 'old lime* n*ligion' or cynie-al 
money grahlH'rs lM*nt on exploita 
lion for (K*rsonal pniffl. They are 
alsi > t he iMsiple u.stnl to having goexl 
joh.s that are defM'ndent on indus 
trie.s that deplete natural n*souroes 


stake-raising has been low-key. In a 
|)n‘ss .statement, Captain Roland L. 
Kuunlz USN, the ELF program man¬ 
ager. said that the Navy would begin 
sun eyitig just ahead of construction 
crews, to prevent dismantling by pro¬ 
testers. After Koontz's statement, 
the Elfbuster from Cry.stal Falls was 
undisturbed. "Whenever they it*- 
s])ond lo us. we'll respond back." she 
said. When asked of possible legal re- 
jiercussions stemming fmm the direct 
action, she replied, "W.* ain’t afraid 
of no feds.” 


farmers, loggers ami fish<Tim*n. 
govermm’ni hunnuu-rais (hear! 
hear!)) and consunuTs who de¬ 
mand an <‘V4T incmi.sing standard 
<if living; All t»fthem l^•av«■ hehiml a 
vast wasteland of isillutjon that 
tlin‘at«*ns lo |)ennam*ntl.v d«*sj>oil 
the «*arfli. Tin* eul|>nl.s are us: wi* 
an* all. to a eonsi<l4*rahl«* exlt'iil. 
lM>lh jH'nx'tralors and vietims <»r 
oimishing industrial civilization. 

Severe sh«K'ks and gn*al calJLs- 
Irophes an* imminent. In tin* long 
.stn*am of huiiuui history, which is 
itself only a inom<‘nl in tin* longer 
history of this earth, llu* pnvseni 
mini mom(*nt of 'high psychic 
tem|K*ralun*'asTeilhimld(*< 'hanltn 
cjilletl this time of. and following, 
two wf»rld wars, must be* a ve*ry 
short-livt*!! phcnom(*non. 

- Ema-rtt Whtiifilini 
Port Vm'ns4nul. WA 
Hello Earth Firstlers. 

1 havejust read the last two issues 
of Earth First! and have to rale it as 
one of the most relevant magazines 
in North America, lam sure the trees 
and nature kingdoms applaud and 
bless the efforts of Earth Firstlers 
everywhere. 

Well-designed and tended 
plantings of useful and esthetic 
plants around our homes and in our 
villages, towns, and cities can supply 
enough f<xKl and useful products 
that vast areas of presently 
commercial (sic) forest and 
agricultural lands can be allowed to 
return to wilderness. In other words, 
a paradise around our habitations 
and wilderness in the backyard 
Beyond a doubt the knowledge and 
capacities to do this arc now 
available. 

It would simply call for slopping 
societal waste. In particular, 
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MOTHER JONES DUBS JOHN 
(!ROWELL •UEAOANMATE OF 
THE MONTH • 

Forest Service Uhiefs Policies Said to 
Threaten Fishing and Recreation 
Areas 

Mother Junes magazine has dubbed 
John Crowell "Reaganmate of the 
Month.” Cniwell. Agricultun* I)e- 
IHUlmi'iit a.ssiatanl secretarj- in 
charge of the Forest Service, thus 
joins a list of 12 lesser-known mem- 
ben* of the Reagan .^ministration 
profiled by Muthrr Junes in recent 
months. 

While maintaining u profile "as low 
a.s a clearciil forest." Hay.*^ author 
Francesca Lyman, "Crowell has man¬ 
aged to overhaul agency procedures 
in a way that will thivaten fishing anil 
recreation areas for decades to 
come.” Acconliiig to the article, he 
has beefed up the budget for timber¬ 
cutting minerals, and road-building 
while cutting back on funds for 
wildlife and refon*stalioii. 

The Mulher Junes article also as¬ 
serts that Crowell is selling off more 
federally owned limber than ever be¬ 
fore — and, like James Watt's coal and 
oil leases, at factory outlet prices, A 
recent congressioiml study estimated 
that the Forest Service could he los¬ 
ing up to $150 million a year by under- 
pricing feileral timber. 

Theiv are signs, though, that 
Cniwell may find it difficult to main¬ 
tain his low profile. He has recently 
been plagueil by a number of ques¬ 
tions about his relationship to his 
former employer. Uiuisiana-I'ncific. 
the nation's laiv****! buyer of federal 
timlier. 

RONNIE’S CONCERN FOR 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

Oh. my thmbbin’ thrombosis! 
Ronald Reagan has received a 
bearskin rug from an admiring friend 
who shot a J20-j)ound black liear in 
the Maine woods. Saul (?ohen. the 
bear's munler»*r. who probably fan¬ 
cies him.self a sportsman, is also a car¬ 
diologist and provides medical ser¬ 
vices for the White House. 

Cohen admin*s the jiresideni very 
much. The toady fungo says that he 
gave the rug lo lieagan “a-s a show 
of my admiration for him and a.s a de¬ 
monstration of his concern for the en¬ 
vironment.” 

Pass me the pacemaker before I 
have a myocardial infarction! 

- 7 ') m ’ (iruta^i 


rcchanneling the energy, resources 
and pcoplepjwcr now going into 
military channels into Earth healing 
channels. The world needs millions 
of Earth Firsl!ers standing in front 
of bulldozers and munitions 
factories 

The world also needs lens of 
millions of people doing Earth 
healing projects. Planting trees, 
seeding native grasses and 
wildflowers. stopping gullies, etc., 
etc. 

The CHIPKO MOVEMENT in 
India is an example of people doing 
both at once. The Chipko hill |x.*ople 
in the Himalayas hug trees around 
their villages and on the 
mountainsides. They also develop 
cixiperative, small-scale industries 
using lixai resources. If there hasn't 
been an in-depth report of the Chipko 
movement in India in \ \\v Earth First 
journal then I hope there simn will 
be. 

Towards a more beautiful & 
Ixiuntilul Earth 
Michael Pilarski 

Friends of the Trees 
P C. Box 1064 
Tonaskei, WA 

Continued on pg 29- 
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CfRASSROOTS EARTH RRST! - 
AN ATTEMPTED EXPLANATION 
Thi* (fraMsrootM Htnirturr of Earth First! b partly that of 
a movement and partly that of a Mpeciflr orKanizaUon. 
It ranKPH from active, funetloning Earth First! (cmups 
roverinit an entire state or reftion (such as New Mexico 
EF!, Florida EF!. San Francisco Bay Area EF!or Missoula 
EF!) to mon* or less afniiated ftroups (such as the 
Southern I ’tah Wilderness Association. Western ('oiorado 
State <'olli>Ke W’hit ewater C'luh or Appalachian Survival). 
Some of these Ktoups pul out their own newsletters or 
ri'ioilar muillnKs, some have m(H‘linf(s, all dp ihintts. There 
are also a number of areas where there in not an actual 
EF! itroup hut where there is a local cttntaci for EFL 
There are others that rail somewhere in between. If you 
want to become locally active with Earth First!, contact 
the p<‘rson listed for your area (this listinit makes no 
efforl at division ofactuol groups and contacts). If no one 
Is lislt>d r«)r your area, and you would like to b*' a local 
contact or have a local EF!|{roup listed, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Earth First! 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS & 

TRINKETS 

Earth FlrMl 

POB 23 S 

Ely, NV Rfl.lO I 

( 702 ) 2 HS-H 6.‘!6 

LtK'AL GROUP 
ITKIRniNATION 
Marry Willow 
Oreip'o Earth PlrHiI 
POH anM 
Euarne. OK »740.3 

EARTH F1R.ST! 

FOtINOATION 
POH 020(1 

Saute Fe. NM S7IH)I 

MIDOLKSANTIAM . 
BUH'KAOK itg 
H24 SW lOth St. 

CorvaUla. OK » 7 ;n.'l 
(MKI) 7 ! 14 S 1 S 1 or 
TR.ia 72 » 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Kniiiriini>i Informitll'm (Viitrc 
IS lit ;UiH, LlHincire 
New SollUi Wales 24H(I 
AtiMlrelin 

JAPAN 
Kirk Davla 

(112 KyiitieNhI. FiiNhimi-kii 
PiikakiiHa. SanoyaMhlkl-clio. 

2M 

Ihnuko kata 
Kynti<. JAPAN 
(076) H43-2000 

WESTERN SOLOMON 

ISLANDS 

Vincent VaRunJ and 

Job Dudley Tkaalnita 

Halnforest lll^>^mHt^clll (Vntre 

Pon.ll Mumta 

Wi>sU'm Snioniiin Islanitn 

ALASKA 

Juneau - R. Parnell 
pOH 1766 
Juneau. AK MHH ()2 

ARIZONA 
Pablo Deeerleio 
Ri>x 40164 
Tucson. AZH 67 I 7 
< 602 ) 882 - 08:10 

CAUPORNIA 
Areau - BUI DevaU 
P()R2I 

Areata, UA 1)6621 
(707)822-81:16 

Bakeraflekl - Jay Sklles 
206 Unlv»>B«‘ 'A 
Bakenflcld. ('A IkiltOK 
( 806 ):I 27 -I 7 II 

Berkeley — Karen Pickett 

ri >H H;I l'atiy<ii<. CA 1)4616 
( 416 ) 648 - 2220 <EcoloKyOm<T> 
;l76-732» H 

Cayiicoe — Ibm Banka 
81 Dth 

Cayucoa. CA 88430 

<'hlro - Mitch WyM 
POH i;)7:) 

Chico, CA 06027 
( 1 »I 6 ):M 2 -;«) 7 H 

FresiHi - Michael Bordenave 
SAKE 

:I771 Clrde |)rlvc iWjii 
Fn'Hiio, CA Ii:l704 

Julian — John C. Wilburn 
FOB 563 
Julian. CA 0211.36 

Marin County - Tim Jeffrie* 
22 ('UiiM('ln'lr 
Fairfax, CA 041)60 
( 416 ) 4716 - 74 ;):) 

Monterey — Keith Vandrvere 

867 Lottie Street 
Monterey, CA 68940 
(408) 64S-964I 

San Dleffo - Linda Svendnen 

POH 22:)6 

b-ucailia. CA 02024 
(nil)) 4 ;» 6-.3027 

San iVanclaco — Grcf Duba 
968 hme Street No. 6 
San Pranctaco. CA 94117 
(415) 864-3260 

Ihriock - 
Don Preatey 
POH IJOO 
■IXjrhx k. CA 06:181 
(200)(K)4-874I 

tlilah — Tbm Forest 
l>OH 204 

ralpellu.CA 064 I 8 

COUIRADO 
Boulder - Richard IJnR 
1020 Kith 'K 
Boulder. CO 8 o:K)-> 

OR 

Jeremy Kaplan 

24;i« loth St. 

Boiitcler. CO 80302 
(30:i)44»t3367 


(iolden Kurvat 
16815 W. liKh Avenue 
Golden. CO 80401 
(308) 278-2097 

Gunnison - Scotty SIdner 

;hw.s. 12th .sl 

(Sunnlson. CO 81230 
(:UI3)('>4I-282H 

IVUnride — Art Gondtlme* 
Box 1008 

1VllunUr,a)8l4:i6 

(30.3)728-4301 

CONNECTICUT 
.Nina Churchman 
\kle Divinity School 
409 Praspecl Street 
New Haven. CT 06610 

DIST. OF CDLtnMBIA 
Ibiry J. Harrta 

108 North Adams Street 
Korkvilic, Ml) 20860 
(301)762-1812 

OR 

Lee Few 

7610 Glenolden PI 
Manavsas. VA 22211 
(703)361-22.39 

FLORIDA 
Ronnie Mawkina 

llUCkl SW 86lhCL 
Gainesville. FL 32601 
(1X14} 406-920.3 

HAWAII 

KamahUir 

POH 718 

Honolulu. HI (NU (08 
<8lW]6:)l-0376 

IDAHO 

Bolae - Paul Fritz 
Kox 1772 
HiHse. 11)8:1701 
(208)384-9907 

Krcrhum - CW Pomeroy 

Box 1766 

Keu-hum. ID KL-I4(I 

Southeast — Rod Adams 
87 IsiiicIIm 
Hlw-khKit. ina322l 
(208)786-2182 

ILLINOIS 

Earth Find! ChicaKV 
24U Dover Circle 
Linrolnshire WmxIs 
I jtke Forreal. IL 60045 
(312) 296-2771 

KANSAN 
Daniel Dancer 
Sl<<epina Beauty Kancli 
I tskaloosB. KS (UHHUi 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 612 

AbiU Springs. LA 70420 

MAINE 
Gary l.,awless 

Box 687 

South Harpawell. ME (M079 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 West KoRers 
Baltimore. MD 21209 
(301)367-8866 

.MASSACHi:8ETrS 
Elfln IVnnacuUuR 
POB 202 

OranRe, MA 1U:164 
(617) 544-7810 


MI.SSOURi 
Sue Skidmore 
|:i64 S. Plaza 
SprinaTield. M< > 66804 
|4l7)8)C2-2947 

MONTANA 

BUUnRs — Randall UloeRe 
:i4:) N'lrth Ktnmuul 
nillltiKK. MT 69102 
(406) 266-0966 

Bozeman - Mike Bond 
l6:)20Cu(tonw<M>d 
Bozeman, MT 69716 
(406) 76.3-4607 

Minonla - Barb Steele 
Rt 1 Rox44K 
SL iRnaUus, MT 69866 
(406)746-3212 

OB 

Rone Zechman 

POH 622 

Mllltown, MT 50861 
(406)268-6014 

NP.BRASKA 
Jack ElUa 
2928 N 83rd *234 
Omaha. NE 68134 
(402)671-6629 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bill Chsmberiin 
RR 1, Box 225 
Aisled Center, NH 03602 

NEW JERSEY 
Stacey Waahko 
69 Hamly Street 
New BmnswH-k. NJ 0890:1 
(201)249-2661 

NEW MEXICO 
Roy Durfee 

If >B 40219 

Alhui|uen]ue. NM 87196 
(606) 266-0464 

OR 

Allison Brody 

707‘»A I2th NW 
Alhuuueniue, NM 87102 
(606) 243 (M27 

Sanu Fe - Rue Christie 
Ri- 7 Box 127-C 
.SanleFe.NM 87501 
(606)988 4284 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo — Alterrwlive Press 
56 Harriman Hall 
Sl'NY 

Buffalo. NY 14214 
(716) 831-2412 

Rochester - Gary Bennett 
127 Vussar 
RiK-hestcr. NY 14607 
(716)4610797 

NORTH CAROLINA 
AahevlUe — Jay Gertz 

IJOHlRh Valh-y 
Alexander. NC 28701 

OHIO 

Kevin Everhart 
Anuoch ('olleRe 
Student Mail Kisim 
Yellow Spnnits. OH 46:)87 

OREGON 

CorvalUs - Cecelia Ostniw 
824 SW 10th .SI 
Corvallis. OR 973.T) 
(503)754-9151 

Eastern Orrihi — Ric Bailey 
POB 606 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503) 4.32-2166 


Euxene — Isabel Archer 

POB 3953 
EuRcne. OR 97403 
<5031 <»&4356 

Grants Pass - 
Steve Marsden 
POH2I2 

Willlunw. OK 97.M-I 
(.*iO:i)474-026» 

Portland - Melinda Ix-e 
iHin.6)l4 

.Shi>rw<sMt.oR 971411 
(60:i) 1128-2814 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Lewlsbunt — DavW llafer 
18)1165 

L-wLshiirR. PA I78:)7 
(7l7)52:h3niT 

TENNESSEE 
Gordon M. HurRhardt 
Deinrimeni oflSyrholoRy 
University iifTentiessee 
Knoxville. TN :)7mw 
(6I6>974-:):UXI 

TEXAS 

Austin — David Orr 
2610 Rio Grande 
Austin. TX Wr06 

Dallas/Ft Worth- 
Don McDowell 
2640 Painru Ln '201 
Garland. TX 75041 

Gatlin Mitchell 
1730 6lh Avenue 
Fbrt TO»ith. TX 76110 

UTAH 

Escalante — Robert Wred 
Box 348 

Escalante, irTH4r26 

Salt Lake City- 
Spars Jackson 

I8)B 26221 

Salt Lake City, UT 84126 
(801)366-2154 

VERMONT 

BarlinRton Envlronmenial 
Alliance 

POB 9233 

South BurlinRb>n. VT 06401 
VIRGINIA 

Staunton - Alan Kinchloe 
Route 1, Box 54A 
Mlllluro, VA 24460 

DR 

Robert Mueller 
Kt. 1 Box 250 
Suunion. VA 24401 
(703)885-6989 

WASHINGTON 
Larry Monroe 
i:i747 Ashworth Ave N 
Sentlle. WA 981:1:) 

Shelton — Mel Wlnyc 
3000 Johns Prairie Road No. 14 
Shelton. WA 98.584 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J.R. Spruce 
H<ix 222-A HR I 
Ridiu'ley. WV 26753 
(3(M)7:i8 2212 

WI.SCONS1N 
EaRle-Eco-Ranneni EFI 
Tim Byers 
I KKI B Fremont 
Slev«-n* l»l. W| 64481 
(715);l44-8237 
OR Cindy Mlnnlck 
(7l5).344-7283 

Madison — Bob Kaspar 
:HI5 North Sixth .Stieel 
Madison. WI A3704 
(608)241-9426 

Pembine - Coldfoot Creek 
Route I 

IVmhinc. W] 54166 
(715) 924-6422 

Soutbeasi - Meri Kuehn 
113 WoxhinRton .St 
Iron KldKc. WI .5:)035 
(4I4)625-.38I6 

WYOMING 
Jackaon — 

Hiroahlma Svendaen 
Box 2166 

.la(’ksnn.WY8.3(X)l 
(.307) 7 : 0 - 479:1 

I,aramic — Ric Hoofeatnuil 

Box 4006 Univeraily Station 
Uramie. WY 82071 
(307) 766-3097 


LOCAL GROUP COORDINATION 


AllhouRh Earth First! is more 
of a movement than a formal 
organization and all Earth First! 
local, slate or regional groups are 
independent, there Is still a need 
for some central coordination and 
communication. Marcy Willow, 
Associate Editor of Earth First!, 
is offering to serve that clearing¬ 
house function. She will be in 


charge of updating the Earth 
First! Directory page and ail ad¬ 
dress changes and new contacts 
should be sent to Marcy. She will 
send out periodic memos to local 
contacts with suggestions for or¬ 
ganizing and action. Reports for 
publication in Earth FirsV on 
activities of local EF! groups 
should also be sent to Marcy 


FL CoUInx - Uhrta Johnium 
1860 Uponc'BH 
Ft. Cfllllns,CO 80521 
(303)482-2382 



SEIBERLING COMES 

TO IDAHO by Rick Johnson 


When it come.s to wil<leme.s.s and 
its valuc.s there is nothing iH'tter 
than seeinga place flrst hand, right? 
How can .someone who has never 
.seen a |)articular wilderness area 
have the right to decide its fate? 

Well, Idaho has a bunch of pristine 
wild land that i.s on the auction block 
right now - over 8.6 million acres - 
more than any state beside Alaska, 
and our dear elected representative, 
Senator .lames McClure, wants to 
give it all away. 

Luckily there are a few folks in 
Washington who care more about 
wilderness than keeping multi¬ 
national campaign contributors 
happy. (>ntM)f those few is Rep. .John 
SietH>rling, D-Ohio, who is the chair 
of the House Public Lands and 
National Park.s Subcommittee, the 
commitle<' ihnnigh which all wil- 
demes.s bills must go. 

Through piles of testimony, hun¬ 
dreds of letters, and a lot ofbitching 
and moaning, we’ve tried to tell 
SielN'rlingJust how imiMirtanl Ida¬ 
ho’s wilderness is. We’ve tried to 
bring the mountains to Wa.shington 
and in so doing have brought Wash- 
in 0 on to the mountains. 

Recause of the tremendous 
umoiint of mail he received. .Siel>er- 
ling d(*rided he had (o .s(*e the place 
for himself, and with other m<‘mN'rs 
of the jHiwerful sulK-ommiltw, he 
came fora tour of the road]t>ss land.s 
he has h(‘ard so muc'h about. 

Here, in the WthkI River Valley. 
surround(Hl by exceptional wilder- 
m*s.s areas on three sides, we had 
two op[H)rtunities to expre.ss our- 
.selves. 

First, then* was a reception spoil 
.son*d by the Ketchum City Council 
where Rep. Peter Kostmayer, D-PA. 
hlast<*d Idaho's pitiful delegation 
and declared that the wildeme.s.s 
(piestion is not for the Idaho delega¬ 
tion to decide. "It's not Just an Idaho 
i-ssue, it's an American Lssue," Kost¬ 
mayer told the group. Sieberling 
addl'd that, “those lands belong to 
every .state in the union.” Elsewhere 


instead of directly to the news¬ 
paper. Contact Marcy at: Oregon 
Earth First! POB 3953, Eugene, 
OR 97403 (503) 343-2048. Re¬ 
quests for additional copies of 
Earth First! to distribute or for 
wholesale orders of EF! T-shirts, 
hats, bumperstickers, etc., for 
local EF! groups to sell should 
still be sent to Nancy Morton c/o 
the Earth First! newspaper. 


McClure has .stated that easterners 
don't understand the is.sue and that 
they have no business det-iding Ida¬ 
ho's future, it sounded like they 
undersUxKl the issue to us. 

‘Tm nut here to tell you what to 
do with it,"Sieberling told the group 
of conservationists, ‘Tm here to 
listen and take the information I 
get back to Congress, and they will 
decide." 

And li.sten he did. The next day 
over seventy of us hiked up to Pi¬ 
oneer Cabin, a small cabin nestled 
on a 10,(KK)-foot ridge overlooking 
the Pioneer Mountains. We all n)8e 
and cheered as the four helicopter 
entourage lan(k*d before us. Sieber- 
ling spoke of the great value of 
Idaho’s wilderness and how it 
should l)e protected for all future 
generaUon.s. In his flijdiL to thecahin. 
Sieberling passed over henis of elk, 
saw mountain goats, and some of 
the most ht'aiitiful wildemr*s.s in Ihc 
nation. As he spoke and listened to 
our concerns, huge thundorhead.s 
grew in the north .spouting lightning, 
ihiinder, min and hail. “You better 
prolwt it." the gtais .seenu*d to he 
saying. 

As the helicopters rose from the 
ridge, we all were left wit h a fwling 
of optimism. But now, with Sieht'r- 
ling back in WiLshinglon, DC (the 
real wilderness), only lime will lell 
if he n'ally did listen to us. 

It’s no time to he complacent. We 
still have much work to do. To get 
what we want you will have to help, 
and do it now! 

WHAT TO DO 

Write Rep. John Sieberling, 
House of RtipresentativeN, Wash¬ 
ington, DC, and ask that all 8.5 
million acres of Idaho National 
Forest Roadless Lands be desig¬ 
nated as wilderness. 


EARTH FIRST! 

RAINFOREST OFFICE 

Veteran environmental 
activist and fllm maker (Four 
Corners At The Crossroads; The 
Cracking of Glen Canyon Damn) 
Randy Hayes has taken on the 
task of coordinating Earth First! 
rainforest issues and actions. 
Randy can be contacted c/o 
Friends of the Earth, \045 
Sansome St, San Francisco, CA 
94111 (415) 433-7373. To 
work with Earth First! on 
rainforest issues, please 
communicate directly with 
Randy and not the Tucson or Ely 
offices. The Yule issue of 
EARTH FIRST! will have an 
update on rainforest issues. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
COMES TO ALASKA 

by Willy Dunne 


Employees and visitors at Denali 
National Park, Alaska, vk^ere treated 
to a double dose of wilderness 
promotion August 19 when Earth 
First! editor Dave Foreman showed 
up for a visit to the 6 million acre 
home of grizzly bears, moose, 
caribou and Dali sheep. 

After getting a note earlier from 
Dave about his tentative visit to the 
Park, 1 put up a few posters saying 
that he would be speaking after a 
Sunday evening slide program. 1 was 
getting a little nervous when Dave 
still hadn't shown up the day of the 
program (lots of EFlers were anxious 
to meet with him). About an hour 
before the slide program. J found him 
sitting next to a campfire near Riley 
Creek. When we got to the 
auditorium, nearly 200 people had 
gathered to watch Mike Gianne- 
chini’s slide presentation "Beyond 
the Road’s Eidge” and listen to this 
wilderness fanatic. Foreman. Mike, 
who gives Tundra Wildlife Tours in 
Denali, presented a superb program 
of his photographs set to music 
which captured the essence of 
Denali's wilderness. The crowd was 
primed for excitement. 

Foreman took the stage to talk 
about his trip to Alaska. He got 


everyone's attention by telling a 
story about bumping into two griz in 
Denali's backcountry (by the end of 
the story, he was nearly as 
impressive as a griz himself). Dave 
then went on to capture the 
audience's imagination and fired up 
some inspiration as he raged on with 
his unique brand of wilderness 
philosophy. 

A discussion session followed with 
talk about moral obligations to 
protect wilderness and Earth First! 
activities and strategies. Several 
Alaska issues were discussed 
including the proposed capture of 
Orcas by Sea World, the cutting of 
America's last temperate rainforest 
in the Tongass National Forest, the 
proposed damning of the Su.«itna 
River, oil & gas development in 


Arctic .National Wildlife Refuge, and 
threats to newly designated National 
Parks (see article In coming Yule 
issue). 

The crowd was visibly moved and 
impressed. People are still talking 
about t he event around here and are 
planning some of their own 
strategies to protect Alaska’s 
wilderness. 

Earth First! is working on 
developing a policy on Alaskan 
lands, a hard line stance on 
America’s last big wilderness. If 
you'd like to work on this project or 
have comments or suggestions, 
write to: Willy Dunne. PO Box 112. 
Denali Park. AZ 99755. 

Willy Dunne lives in Denali 
National Park. Alaska, where he is a 
tour bus driver. 



1984 — WILDERNESS 
BOOM OR BUST? 


Yes, there were a lot of wilderness 
bills passed by Congress and signed 
into law by President Reagan in 
1984. But how do we judge 1984? 
Was it the banner year for 
wilderness in the Lower 48? Or was 
it the year in which we legitimatixl 
the destruction of more wilderness 
than ever before? 

Mike McCloskey. Executive 
Director of the Sierra Club, takes the 
first view. In a letter sent to Sierra 
Club activists in those states with 
wilderness bills, he writes: 

This year the Sierra Club has had 
spectacular success in preserving 
wilderness. Consider: Fully one- 
fourth of all the "lower 48" land in 
our National Wilderness f*reservation 
System has been added by acts of 
Congress this year! Yours is one of the 
20 states that has benefitted from this 
success (or one of two states that 
almost benefitted — Colorado and 
Idaho). 

But Professor Bill Devall. long¬ 
time grassroots wilderness activist 
and student of Deep Ecology, 
wonders about our "victory.” In his 
editorial in this issue of Earth First!, 
Devall writes: 

The Wilderness Acts of W84 could 
be titled the "Wilderness Destruction 
Acts of 1984." These overly 
compromised Acts include language 
which "releases" millions of acres of 


roadless areas — wilderness — for 
mining, oil and gas development, 
loggDig. road-building, off road- 
vehicle use, "jeep trails. " massive ski 
resorts and water development 
projects. 

In the Yule issue of Earth First!, 
we hope to examine this question in 
some depth. We will chart the 
wilderness protected and the 
wilderness lost in the Wilderness 
Acts of 1984. Experienced 
wilderness defenders from 
Wyoming. Oregon. California, Utah. 
Arizona and other slates will offer 
the reasons why they see no cause 
for joy in Mike McCloskey's 
"spectacular success." The other 
side will be presented by wilderness 
supporters who feel that we did gain 
more than we lost in 1984. And. we 
will try to identify the directions to 
take now to preserve the wilderness 
not included in the Wilderness Acts 
of 1984. 

If you have thoughts —either way 
or somewhere in between — to 
contribute to our special discussion 
"1984 - WILDERNESS BOOM OR 
BUST?," send them to Earth First/ 
POB .5871 Tucson. AZ 85703 by 
December 1. (We particularly would 
welcome input from states east of 
the Rockies.) 


MATHESON SUPPORTS BURR TRAIL DESTRUCTION 


(Ed note: For se feral years. Cov. Scott 
Matheson of Utah has acquired an 
undeserved — we think — reputation 
as something of an ennronmenlalisl. 
He has even been rumored to be a 
leading contender for Sec. nf the 
Interior if Walter Mondale is elected 
President. This tetter Matheson 
sent Earth Firs/.'er Dob Kasparshould 
dispel any fanlaslies about him and 
prepare desert lovers fora tong, hard 
battle In stop the paving of the Durr 
Trail.! 

Dear Mr. Kaspar. 

Thank you fur sharing your view.s 
with me regarding the proposed 
Boulder-Bullfrog Scenic Road, 
known more commonly as the "Burr 
Trail." I support this proposal which 
has been thoroughly reviewed by the 
Utah Department of Transporta¬ 
tion. Utah Travel Council. Utah 


Department of Natural Resources, 
and the National Park Service. 

These agencu*s have determined 
that the Burr Trail projc*ct is in the 
best interest of the state of Utah. 
Utah's tourists, and the tourism 
industry in general. The economic 
priorities involved are always 
subject to legitimate differing 
opinions. However, our studies show 
this project is needed and justifiable. 

Studies also indicate that the 
present road is not adequate for 
those it serves. It is not an all- 
weather road as is evidenced by 
frequent washouts. The proposed 
new road will bean all-wearherroad. 
The propostfd road is not an attempt 
to provide “a shortcut" from Bryce 
Canyon National Park to Capitol 
Reef National Park. Its purpose is to 
provide a vital link in the overall 
regional tourism-recreation 


development envisioned for 
southern Utah. 

Thc Bullfrog/Halls Crossing 
complex on Lake Powell would 
become the Utah equivalent of the 
Wahweap development on Lake 
Powell in Anzona. The stxm-to-be 
dedicated ferry operating l^tween 
the Halls Crossing and Bullfrog 
marinas, along with the Boul¬ 
der/Bullfrog Scenic Road, would 
provide both a destination and a 
complementary scenic thoroughfare 
in the heart of Utah's scenic and 
recreation resources. Through the 
implementation of this transporta¬ 
tion system all southern Utah scenic 
and recreation areas would benefit. 

The need for an economic boost to 
southern Utah through increased 
tourism becomes even more 
significant in view of recent 
personnel reductions by major 


industries in this area of Utah. 
Completion of these projects will 
open agreat travel resource area that 
currently limits the use by tourists 
because.of inadequate transporta¬ 
tion facilities. Enhanced by 
companion transportation projects 
in the area, the Burr Trail 
improvement promises to increase 
tourists from California for Bullfrog 
and other scenic areas. 

The Burr Trail project did not 
receive an appropriation during the 
recent Special Session of the Utah 
State Ugislature. but I anticipate 
that the proposal will be considered 
again during the 1985 General 
Session. 

Sincerely. 

Scott M. Matheson 
Governor 





The All Species Day Parade at the Democratic NaHohat Convention in San Francisco, 198 

photos by David Cross. 
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DOWN - BUT NOT OUT-AT ROXBY DOWNS 

by Alice Hungerford 


{Edilor's note: Australia conlinues to 
set the standard for the world 
environmental movement. Fresh/rom 
efforts to prevent the roading of the 
Dainiree Forest in northern 
Queensland (see June 20. 19M. 
pgs 14 I5:andf!.P.August 1. l9M.pg 
lOf. the Nomadic Action (Iroup 
(NAG) proceeded this summer (their 
winter) a continent away to the desert 
landscape of Roxby Downs in the state 
of South Australia. Alice Hungerford 
reports on the drama of the attack by 
police and calls for help from 
America - - ■/ 

Thursday. 14th August 
Roxby Vigil 

Dear Earth First! 

Greetings from the desert! 1 write 
to tell you of one of the most vital 
actions taking place in Australia 
today. Ten days ago (Saturday 4 
August), our camp was forcibly 
evicted by Roxby management and a 
force of 25 "Star Force" police — a 
South Australian tactical response 
squad. 

The occurrences of that day are 
hard to describe — but 1 will try. 

A police inspector and a 
representative of the Crown Lands 
Department arrived at 1 PM and 
gave us one hour’s notice to pack up 
our yearK)ld camp, dismantle the 
structures and leave. We asked for 
time, explaining that our truck was 
600km away in Adelaide and we 
required transport. A director of 
mines called off the discussion and 
they left. We began dismantling our 
tee-pee, packing up our swags and 
our papers when suddenly this 
squad of police arrived, twitching for 
a brawl. 

Amongst our camp was Max 
Thomas. Elder of the Kookalha 
people — the aboriginal tribe who 
once lived and care-look this land. 
Also present was Annie and her Iwo- 
week old baby (who was conceived 
and lived his whole life on the sand 
dune between the mine shaft and the 
pilot plant), two other small children 
aged 5 & 7, three other women, and 
five men. 

We sat in a circle around the fire 
and said that we required more time, 
that we did not appreciate that all 
exits from the area had been blocked 
and the phone cut off, thus ending 
any possibility of complying with 
their demands. The conversation 
was cut short as the police started 
grabbing people from behind and 
dragging them away — they threw 
punches, kicked ribs and were 
generally brutal — none of us 
reacted in any stronger way than 
going limp or asking to be able to 
walk ... all on deaf ears. 

Max, an old man of 70-odd years, 
was kneed in the stomach which 
winded him; Annie and baby were 
dragged and had to work very hard to 
^eep from being thrown over. None 
of us were allowed to grab any of our 
possessions or drive our own 
vehicles. I managed to grab some 
nappies off the line, and the baby's 
cradle. Meg ran over the dune to get 
the nappies off the far line and two 
police grabbed her and almost broke 
her arm for trying to hang on to the 
nappies. 

Anyway, we made it to 
Andamooka. the nearest town (45 
km away). Shortly afterwards, a tip- 
truck arrived with some of our 
possessions and tipped them out. 

Unfortunately, they burnt all the 
poles for the tee-pee and tipped out 60 
gallons of water — a very rare 


substance m these parts — thus the 
nomads were homeless again. We are 
now camped just about 1 km south of 
a new hastily erected gale, blocking 
off all outside access to the proposed 
largest uranium mine in the world. 

We have been subjected to extreme 
police harrassment — physical and 
verbal violence, etc., etc. In this way. 
the Roxby Vigil continues . . . 

Next week there is a planned 
blockade of this mine by the 
Coalition for a Nuclear-Free 
Australia (CNFA). a coalition of 100 
different antinuclear groups around 
Australia. 'Twill be interesting to 
see what happens Most of us feel 
that the time for symbolic, game¬ 
playing actions is well and truly 
over What we roust doissil hereand 
sit here, until 5.000 i*ople are sitting 
here, and then walk in and close the 
mine. It requires all the people who 
are committed enough to come here 
for a week, not to go back, but to 
leave behind t heir wasted "consume- 
be silent-die" lives and do WHAT IS 
NECESSARY! Many times I've 
recently reminded myself of the 
truth: “No Compromise in the 
Defense of Mother Earth.” 

The history of this area is pretty 
horrific. In the early 1950s, the 
English and Australian defense 
departments did a series of atomic 
bomb tests at a place called 
Maralinga 600 miles to the 
northwest. They pretended there 
were no tribal people in the area, but 
in fact there were thousands and 
they and some of the lower ranking 
military were used as guinea pigs to 
see what effects the radiation from 
the bombs would have. Perhaps you 
have heard of the recent exposes 
about this — it's pitiful the land 
and people were poisoned. The 
people were scattered and they were 
also made very ill by the radiation. At 
this same time, the Woomera Rocket 
Range (a military weapons testing 
area of hundreds of square miles) 
began. We are camped in the middle 
of it. (Max Thomas has sat here for 
41 years, as his grandfather told 
him.) 

The few remaining tribes who 
lived in this area were driven out by 
the Woomera Range Roxby Downs 
is one of the richest, lushest areas 
around, with water at the 
moundsprings. food and shelter all 
around. It was a meeting place of the 
tribes, a significant special place. 
The other t wo such areas are already 
destroyed. 

About 90 miles to the southwest is 
Nurrangar. a US military base with 
unknown capabilities in regard to 
tracking of space activities, 
monitoring of "first-strike” and CIA 
activities all over the world. One 
wonders of its weapons stash when 
we are told that Australia does not 
have nuclear weapons? 

So. friends, please spread all ol 
these words around as much as 
possible. We don't have contact with 
anyone else in America. This 
uranium mint* to us in Australia is 
the source and the cause of much of 
the destruction of the earth. If you 
can gather any information via your 
Freedom of Information Act 
regarding American bases in 
Australia (Pine Gap. NW Cape. 
Nurrangar, Omega ...?). or US 
military or corporate involvement in 
the share holders of Roxby 
Management Services (Western 
Mining Company. British 
Petroleum, or whoever), please do. 

At present, the uranium mine ia 
only l/200th of Us proposed size — 
still stoppable. Some pertinent facts: 
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FOLLOW THE RULES AND THE DRIVING IS EASY 


• Roxby Downs (Olympic Dam) 
Uranium Mine stands to be the 
largest in the world. 

• Roxby Downs will use 33 million 
litres of water per day from the 
great Arlesian Basin which is 
already stressed to the limit. 

• Roxby Downs will dump 6 
million tonnes of radioactive, 
toxic tailings on the land every 
year in no containers for 30-*- 
years. 

• Roxby Downs will poison the 
land, the plants, the animals and 
the birds of a large part of 
Australia by depleting the water 
basin and allowing some of the 
most poisonous substances in the 
world to replace the water. 

(Editor's note: If anyone would like to 
help the Koxbv Vigil in research in the 
United States, we'll be happy lo send 
you addilional information. Contact 
usatPOB587I. Tucson. AZ85703. 
If you would like to correspond directly 
with the Roxby Vigil/NAG. write c/o 
Post Office. Andamooka. 5722 South 
Australia AUSTRALIA. They wtU 
welcome your letters of support.) 

Alice Hungerford isan environmental 
activist in Australia with the 
Nomadic Action Group. 



I've reatl and hoanl that some 
Earth First! mendM'rs are not fond 
of California. I'vo heartl terms like 
•Califomicate" and references arc 
made lo the "mustard gas cloud" 
which hangs «iver Los Angeles, 
(’leariy, such di.spuniging remarks 
imllcate a lack cif appreciation of 
the pn>gressive nature of that lovely 
city. 

Apparently, it’s the large meini- 
l'K)lUan areas which are mort offen¬ 
sive. Many visitors seem to Ik* pul 
off by the customs we natives have 
acquiretl, especially those concern¬ 
ing the use of our aiilomobiles. I 
submit that it’s a lack of umler- 
siamling of the.se ousioms which is 
the r»H>t cause of many of the 
ptxddems. 

Thus, to h4*lp visitors who might 
Ik* havingdifflculty. IVecompiletl a 
list of things to hv aware of while 
driving alMKil this fair state. 

But first, some tloflnitions: 

Full sU>p - any spe<*<l below 10 
mpb. 

Park - full .stop. 

IJrak<* - honi. 

M<*dian - place to throw beer 
cans. 

Side window — ashtray. 

Garage — place t4» store $300 of 
junk. 

Driveway - place tostore $20.00<> 
Winnel>ag«K 


Slrts’t - place to stoix* $12.1KK) 
car 

Bikeway - place hi store deri'llct 
car. 

Pedestrian - imiKHiimenl tofitn*- 
flowing traffic. 

Ttjm signal - sel<lom-u.>«*d, lever- 
actlvatwl device which comes on 
after a lane change. 

Fifty milleseconds - time re- 
quirx*<l for honking Ui start afterlight 
turns grei’ii. 

1. Alan um*onlnilksl inlerst*<-tion, 
ihejunkiesl car Iwistheright-of-way. 

2. The customary frci’way s|)e<Hl 
is (17.2 mi»h (at this .s|H*etl you can 
be* lxK)k<‘d for beeth siH‘tHling and 
holding II|) trafftc). 

:l. Ik'ware* of iiggre‘.ssive little 
Volkswage*ns. 

4. The age anel ly of the* driver 
iK'hinel you can Ik? approxiinate*d 
from c*ar size anel following elislanex*. 

6 . When you give seime*one a little 
warning ta|> with your hom, Iheyll 
signal liae k with a gesture u» let you 
kn«»w you're Nei. 1. 

0. Be* prepare*d. In case* e>fan L A. 
blizzanl. gel a pickup truck with 
four-whes*! drive* anel nuhliy tire*s. 

7. If you can he*ar Ihe* other car's 
stereei e>vcr yeiur own. you lose*. 

Welcome* loUalifomia! 

- Hart HoHtT 
Sa n Oni/a 








WILDERNESS - THE GLOBAL CONNECTION 


by R.F. Mueller 


Attiludfs toward wiUk'moits in 
ilk(' popular mind an* still <'onfus<Hl 
lull an.> ^(‘norally doniinalod hy 
inor<’aiililt* prinripics of direct use 
and Krt’alcHl monetary value of 
exlnietalvles. As Karlh First!ers we 
know that wiklerncss isrluld foriLs 
own sak<‘ - |M‘rhat)S in the end the 
<mly "ritiht" for ihis plane*!. Y<*t it is 
djfflcnll loceunnmnieaU* this faei*! 
of enliKhte'iunent to others. It is 
dise'ourattin^ tha! umontt many 
prominent wildenH*s.s adves'uU's the 
hi)th<‘sl attainment of eom|>re.‘lu‘n 
sion .s«H*ms to in* tJiut wlleii*mess Is 
dc*sirahle merely as a source of 
r<HTe*alion. nature solae'i*. inspini 
lion, etc., and that a little of it should 
Ik* save'll so our t{randchildri‘n can 
sen* what iviilurein the new Mvisltke. 

Kvi'n our sciemtifu’ <*xjH*rts can 
(‘oim* up with litlic more iluiii that 
isolati'el .se'fiments sliiuild In* pre*- 
se'rvesl to protwt Ke*ne*llc mati’nal 
of practical v’hIuc to humans and 
forl>ascline.siu(|j<‘.s locitnipan* with 
tin incnsisiiiKly sullie'd world. (4 >m- 
Iriluitors to Ihis journal dc'se'rve* 
e-n-dil Ihre'xpositut the jnad(H|uacy 
aiiel shallowni'ss of llu-se* tniisms. 
Vet in llie* prae-tiiiil weirld. in the* 
nryeMcy to |)r*iH’cl lh«’ laiw wil 
ilerness ne<’<*ssar>' for the* salvation 
of this plan<*t we* ness I to ^itiuT all 
ihe‘arHiiineniswe*can,liiiililinM|nir 
ticulariy on ilie* discove*ri<'s of 
scii'iice iLs well as eui histor> anil 
loKie'- We nessl al.sei to .swallow a little- 
pride in our etwn e>nli^hle*ninc‘nt. to 
eemvitiee- eilheT-* as we* im* eon- 
viiie'esl 

It (unis out that netwhe'ie eiei we 
have* a stn>nKe'r eitse* than in ttledial 
a.sfje*<i.s of wilele*rue*ss appri'eiation. 
.t eiiisi<le*r Idr a momeni llie* role of 
wiMe"me‘ss in llie hj^ meivemenfs of 
human iiisuir>', and in partk-ular 
those of the last .several hunelnnl 
yi*ars wht*ii the* iiuliLstrial re'volution 
aiTelcrutisl putative domination of 
nature* and fostcre*el the* eV/eei of 
profpt'ss. Early in this {>en<xl must 
of Europe wa.s .suhjuKateHl to inten¬ 
sive* Hftrieult im* and later to mininft 
Hiiel other iiulustrie's. Forests we*rt* 
cut. marshes drained and wiJder- 
iie*s.H-eiep(*nde‘nt wildlife eliminated 
or drive'll north anel e'ast. Yet the 
followi'rs ejf the laic Rene Dubew 
miMhi say ttiai all this de'struction 
didn't visit calamity em Kun)|>oand 
that human culture wh.s even eap- 
ahle* of making "improvements" ein 
nat lire that resulted in a tamiKl liut 
still venlantand fruitful land.seaptj. 
But is this n*ally true? (’an we really 
live* in a world utterly elominaUHl 
hy the weirk.s of humankind? 

Allhoufjh Europe*ans extiriiated 
or heal back wildeme'ss to the 
friiiMes of their eontinoni, they wen* 
r<*allyasde|>enel<*nlon ilase*ver- a 
fact many of their ^*aie*st savants 
we*n* and .still art* unaware of. In 
one sense* this depentleucy exists 
iH'eaiise the* coleinial period was 
launehed an«l the disee»ve‘ry of new 
lands around thettlolK* madeavail- 
al)le vintin wilde'mess-nourished 
re*.soim'es. Asia and America were 
o|H>ue‘d to Che* Air trade* and the 
limlx'r and other products of the* 
fe-rtllc soils eifthe colonies entetw! 
inlemationul trade. The* same was 
true of mine'ral eleposits and oUu‘r 
rt'seeun es. Nearly everywhere tliese 
resourcevs were easily exploitable 
lie'cause lhe*y we*rc de*fei»led only 
byleiw (>opulationsornonindu.strial 



indigenous ptsiples. This gigantic 
increase in available re'semrees as 
we*ll as f(MKl plants inlroduml fn»m 
the* ne>w world pnimoteYl peipiilalion 
growth and as a final indignity the* 
use e»f wndeme.ss itself as a sink for 
.surplus ixHijde, Vet this was far fh>m 
nil. 

Ft>r e-emnlless years precenling the 
industrial revolution Euro|>e had 
unknowingly Ikh'h in thrall te> extra- 
Eurei|M‘an wildeme'.ss. Its inst*ci- 
controlling migratory birds had 
sought winter re'fuges in distant 
African feiresls. witlmut which the'n* 
cemld have lH*en no Eun>|M*an agri 
e*ullure, ne» picturesque- bucolic 
lands<-a|«*s and n<i nature poets. And 
this is pneiiably as true as t*ver texlay 
elespile current reliance* on pesii 
ciele*.s.The*n.too, the Europe'an fish¬ 
ing industry has always be*e‘u 
deix*ndent on myriad remoU* wil¬ 
derness rive*rs, bays and e.stuarit»s 
who.se* cle-an waters are necessary 
for .s|)awning. At the* same time clean 
air and pre'cipilalion originating in 
the giotial wild(*mi*ss swept away 
locally-produced la'Hution of the 
industrial .seK'iety. It'scle*nrthem that 


the Europe*an example of getting 
on without wildeme*ss is invalid and 
to the e-ontrary the large*r the* ari'a 
ulTecte'd by human technedogic 
development the more* wilelemess 
is re<|uire*<l teisupiMirt and mitigate 
Ihis development. 

The- imfseriance* e»f wilderne-ss - 
big wilde-mess - e'ither near or far. 
to the very e‘xi.stence e)f agrictill lire*, 
to fexKl pnahiclion in general, imel 
hence* to industrial seK’iety itself 
highliglUs a humbling fact of our 
currt'ni situation; namely that de*- 
spitc* human dt'structive* efTe*rLs, 
defacto wilde*me‘ss still dominatt*.s 
the globe! For. disre*garding the* 
oceanie- wild<*nu*-ss. all of Antarctie-a, 
much of Asia. South America and 
Aiisimliu as we>tl as large parts eef 
Afrie-a and North Anu'rica an* still 
wildenie'ss - at l(*a.st by the* criteria 
of our Wile^eme^ss Act. This is for- 
tunah* for us anil pe*rhap.s is the* 
mitjor ri'asoii tin* human s|M‘ci(*s still 
e*xisls. Fiirlht*rniore\ .sciene’e* has 
re've*ale*el that tlu'se diffe'irnt parts 
of our planet. wil<le‘mc>s.s and non- 
wildeme'ss. are* In e-onsiant com¬ 
munication, although all the* mode's 


of this etimmunie-atinn arc not ye*t 
known. Tl\al the-ro are* gloleal chem- 
ie’al anel biological '‘mc’ss(*ngers’' is 
shown liy animal migrations as well 
as the tran.s|Hirt of pesticides and 
other che*mical.s by at mosphcric cir¬ 
culation. While such e’h<*micals an* 
ce'itainly had messages inlnHliU’enl 
by humans, the m(‘ssage^s that 
emanate from the global wild(‘me.s.s 
are gi*ne*rally iK’iieficioJ or bi>nign 
in the sense* that the* hieisphen* Is 
e'nsunsi to or cvi*nowe!s its pn*s4*nl 
state to them thniugh biologic eve>- 
lution and adaptation. 

That .se-ience* has yet to t'xplort* 
many of the manifestations of the* 
glolial wilelemess lU'lwork - e*ven 
as that network is beung dc'stroycHl 
- is again illuslrale*d by the* gn'at 
liiret migrations. It has lK>e*n found 
that a large* numlH*r of thc'.se* birds 
an- of tmpical origin and that their 
jwtti'rns of iH'havior may Ik* epiite* 
diiTcre'iit in hre'eslingatiel wintering 
an*a.s. For example .some hinis that 
an* in.swl eaters in the* n<»rth be¬ 
come fruit eate'rs in the* -seiiilh. Yet it 
islfweal tliui Uie*irlK*havior path-ms 
as well as physiologie*s may be 
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influcnciHl hy every part of the 
migration route. ('oiise‘(|uently t.he*se> 
IHiltcms of liehuvior as well as 
clie*mical and ge*netic iniile*rial an* 
cemslantly being meKlifuKl and 
‘■|e*legraph(*d" hy lhe*se avian ni(*s- 
H(>ngers: so that tropical rainforests 
an* in ctimplex communicatjon with 
Uee* tem|x*rati* forests, plains, moun 
tains. iMireal fort'.sts and tunelra; the* 
Arctic with the* Antarctic. What 
haptH'n.s in one part of the globe* is 
transmitu*d to othi*r irarts in the 
forms of altereel jiopulations and 
liehavmr |MifU*ms. 

It should Ik* obvious then that 
the issue orpn»U*ction of large wil¬ 
derness and the glolial network 
transcends all argume*nts for "is¬ 
land" wil<iemi‘.s.s enclave's Justified 
liy naively |>envlve*<J human neesis, 
Wlu*fi we come to con.sider the glo- 
lial witele'mesK as its own Ju.stinca- 
tion our we*lfare‘ automatically 
folliiw.s. biH'ause* wc always have 
Ik*!*!! und will Im* part of (hat wil¬ 
derness as long as we* survive as a 

S[K*Ci(*S, 

Ko»l4-1. Biac250 
SUtuvUnt, Virtjinia 24^0! 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of forth first/necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

BIG YELLOW MACHINES 

MR. GOODWRENCH • Have your partner tyes. this is a 

family activity) hand you the- 
Well — here I am again — telling buckets, 

all you environmental blowflies how • Open the rain flapon the exhaust 

to hurt good yellow machinery. Now, pipe and pour the cement in. 

you see. the problem iseverytimeone As long as we're on the subject of 

of the tricks I know is printed in this diesel equipment, remember that if 




the gear lube is drained from a 
transmission or differential, the 
engine noise will drown out the gear 
noise. By the time the operator 
thinks something is wrong — it's too 
late. 


newspaper it warns the pro¬ 
development people about what to 
look for. 

Like if 1 say that diesel engines 
don't like water, then all the 
paranoid diesel engine guys that 
read this would figure out ways to 
protect their equipment. Well... I 
guess a lot of assholes wouldn't. 
80 . , . 

The best way to use water is togel 
it into the fuel injection system. 
Most (if not all) diesels have at least 
one water/fuel separator and 
poBsibly a warning system so you 
have to run enough water through 
the system to overrun the filter, or 
bypass it. Once the water gets to the 
fuel injection pump it's history — 
time for R & R. 

A simpler way to use water is to fill 
the air intake with it. Once water 
sucks into the cylinders (it can't be 
compressed), it will jam the pistons 
and the engine can't turn over — 
time for repairs i(lown-tinu for 
repairs, that is!). If the engine is 
running when the water is 
introduced to the cylinders, it will 
jam the pistons and bend the 
connecting rods — a lot of work for 
the poor bastard who has to fix it! 

Another good way to use water is 
to push the machine off a cliff intoa 
lake. 

While I'm at it. let me tell ya why 1 
like cement: 

• Mix up a batch of cement in five 
gallon plastic buckets. 

• Climb up on top of your favorite 
large piece of destruction 
equipment. 


Happy Hunting 
Mr. Goodwrench 

Mr. Goodvrttich is a pnifessionai 
diesel mechanic somewhere in the 
West. 


Dear Ned. 

For years, concerned folks in 
various parts of the country have 
sought an end to spraying of 
herbicides along powerline rights-of- 
way. 

The chemicals can drift onto 
adjoining property, wash into 
streams, contaminate wild berry 
crops, and poison birds and other 
wildlife. 

The power companies, clinging to 
past practices like maggots to a gut 
wagon, have refused to halt the 
chemical onslaught. 

One good way to counter this is to 
hit them where it hurts — by 
shooting out insulators on lines that 
have bMn sprayed. If the power 
brokers learn that everytime a line is 
sprayed, a half dozen insulators or 
transformers in remote places are 
shot up. the chemical use will soon 
abate. 

Of course, a few phone calls might 
be necessary to let them know why 
the “damage" has occurred. It might 
even help toclip this article and send 
to your local (loco) utility outpost. 
Straight shooting from . , . 
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APPEAL THE BASTARDS! 


by Dave Foreman 


The slew of so<alled Wilderness 
bills signed into law in 1984 have 
three distinguishing characteristics' 

1) They "release " millions of acres 
of de facto wilderness to the 
mercy of Forest Service 
chainsaws, bulldozers, drill rigs, 
and hubristic schemes; 

2) They invalidate the California. 
Bald Mountain (Oregon), and 
Kettle Range (Washington) 
RARE U decisions; and 

3) They end the possibility of using 
RAKE II lawsuits or administra¬ 
tive appeals (based on the 9th 
Circuit Court's ruling that the 
RARE II EIS was inadequate) to 
stop the egregious plans of 
destruction the Freddies have for 
our remaining roadless area.s. 

New roadblocks against the Forest 
Service engineers will have to be 
discovered to save wilderness — 
except in those states where HAKE II 
bills have not yet passed. 

In the West, these states are 
Nevada, Montana and Idaho. And it 


is in Montana and Idaho where the 
densest concentration of .National 
Forest roadless lands lie: over 15 
million acres in these two states 
alone. With the possible exception of 
Oregon, in no other stales do the 
Freddie goons drool more 
lasciviously over the prospect of 
dismembering old growth 
ecosystems and unscarred 
mountains. 

In Idaho and Montana, a simple 
slip of paper can still stop the Forest 
Service engines of destruction. To 
demonstrate how easy it is, consider 
the following: On July 30. the day 
before I left for 6 weeks in Alaska. 1 
whipped out in 5 minutes an 
administrative appeal to the Forest 
Service against the Trail Creek 
Timber Sale in thejureano Roadless 
Area on the Salmon National Forest 
in Idaho. On August 9. the Salmon 
National Forest Supevisor sen* 
Earth First! a letter reading: 

I have reviewed your timely July 30. 
1984. appeal of my July 3. 2984. 
decision to approve the Trail Creek 
Timber Sale. Based on this review. I 
have decided to withdraw my approval 


decision at least until the Forest Ijind 
.Manaffemetit Plan is impiemenfed. or 
until a project level Environmental 
Analysis or Environmental 
Stalement is completed which 
addresses the project effects on 
wilderness chararlerislics o) the area, 
or until legislation addressing the 
availability of the fureano Hostess 
Area 413506 for wilderness is 
enacted. 

That five minutes of my time and a 
20 C stamp stopped the destruction of 
a 40,000 acre roadless area (at least 
for a little while). Other projects are 
lumbering along in Idaho and 
Montana to destroy old growth 
forests; habitat for pizzly. caribou, 
lynx, spotted owl. bighorn, elk, wolf 
and wolvenne; pristine watersheds: 
and open space. You can stop them 
with a few minutes and 20®. 

Contact your local Forest Service 
office and determine what 
development projects are planned for 
roadless areas. Get a copy of the 
decison document from the Forest 
Service and find out whether the 
decision is still subject to appeal (you 
must appeal within a certain time 


frame) or when it will be. Then file a the proper information), Stop the 
simple appeal based on the following bulldozers with a piece of paper, 
form (merely fill in the blanks with Appeal the Bastards! 


UNITED vSTATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE THE (reviewing offleer’s title) 

111 r»*((U'scnlx' iniiiUT e.g., Hig TVtH'TimN'r Sale) ) 

) ^ 

tY«nj uii(l/ur your organization's name) ) F.S. D«iek«*l No- 

) 

Appellants ) 

NOTICE OP APPEAL 

Pursuant to 36 C.F.R. 5211.18. (appellant's nam»*(s)) hereby 
requests administrative review of the decision of (name and title of 

deciding officer) dated_to (describe decision, e.g., offer 

_timber sale In the_National Forest). The 

(officer's) decision wa.s in error and not in accordance with the legal 
recjiiirements of the National Envinmmental Policy Act as determined 
by Califiimia u liUick, 690 F. 2nd 753 (9th Clr. 1982). 

Tlierefore. appellant requesLs(name and title of reviewing officer) 
to (relief riHjuested, e.g., rescind the finding of no significant effect and 

prepare an ES for_action; rescind the Record of Decision 

for_action, dated_:cam:el-timber 

sale). 

Dated;_ _ 

SIGNATURE 

ADDRESS 

for(Api>ellant(8)) 
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EVERYTfflNG YOU EVER WANTED TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE US FOREST SERVICE - 
BUT WERE AFRAID TO ASK 


by Bobcat 

(Eli. Vole: Thin ia the coiiclimiov to 
a detailed atudy of the Foreal Sen'iee 
hy Rultert W. Rrofhera (Plf.D. Ber¬ 
keley 19741. “Hohrat" fae he ia 
ktiou'H) ein'ered the imihlrin of the 
Foreal Service in the last laaiie of 
EF.'. Copies are arailahle of that 
iHHiw for $I for Jirat rlana itoatagr 
from EF.'. FOB Jdii. Ely. N\' 

Bobeat u>elconieK your eorrraiHtn- 
deiiee at Utdti Galicr Road, Merlin, 
OK 97!i4>.} 

Solution: What We Cun Do 

After our outrufre. at ct)rruptiiin 
.lulitticieK, the cool bm>KO of ec-onomie 
reutit.v awakent> us to certain faoLs. 
Whether we like the Fon-si Service 
and the larjte timber corporHlimis or 
not, the livelihood of many of our com¬ 
munities ami counties is at present 
P'eally riejjendent up«)n them. And 
when the biK tfuy** depart for Dixie, 
we’re Koing to have to fend for our¬ 
selves. 

Ah timber resources decline with 
the supply of economically marketa¬ 
ble old-grjiwth, county income from 
this souive will decline also. How¬ 
ever. the large cor|K)ratinns who cur¬ 
rently out-compete local woimIIoI and 
mill owners will be "declining” loo, 
heading south for greater profits on 
the plantations. Formerly suppressed 
local businesses will then have the 
diance to re-emerge as profitable con¬ 
cerns. and opportunities for the crea¬ 
tive use of local rt'sources will in¬ 
crease. 

As long as they are here, the 
timber corporations like to foster the 
idea that we are dependent upon 
them, hut even now, many people are 
learning that this need not be the 
case. An excellent example of local 
initiative outside of the corporate 
realm U provided by Orville Camp (of 
Selma. Oregon) and other members 
of the Josephine-Jackson Forest 
Farm Association. Using techn()ues 
of all-age, all-species management in 
lota! contrast to Forest Service prac¬ 
tices. these folks are able to earn 
steady and adequate incomes off land 
managed for sustained yield year 
after >'ear [The Foreai Fanner's 
Handbook: A Guide toSatural Selec- 
tim Foreat Managetnent, by Orville 
('4imp. 1984. 72 pp. ($6.95 from: Sky 
River Press. 2116 E. Main, Ashland, 
OR 97521)).) 

So it can be done, but the transition 
from a ilependent economy to a rela¬ 
tively inde|>endent economy may be 
difficult. The longer we permit illegal 
h'oresl Service |mic(*dure.‘! to sub¬ 
sidise corporate praetiees that sub- 
{iue local enterprise and damage the 
forests, the hanler it will be. 

)‘r»posed ^Vrtiunx: 

A full program for the preservation 
ami restoration of our healthy forest 
ecosystems, with true multiple use 
and sustained yield, would consist of 
several stages of ever broadening 
scope ranging from immediate pn*- 
ventive measures to total reform and 
re-direction of the U.S. Forest Ser¬ 
vice. 

1. Immediate Actiona in All Na¬ 
tional Foreata. 

Herbicides. The herbicide ban is the 
most significant thing happening on 
the ground in the National Forests at 
this time. And It's a hot employment 
issue. (Jet together with local forest 
workers and dieck out the Hanger 


PART II 



No GO Road Demonstration, San Francisco 


Districts in your ares to make sure 
that they are giving full consideration 
to manual alternatives to herbicide 
brush control. The danger is that the 
USFS won't use any alternatives be¬ 
cause they’re not “cost-effective," and 
then blame the herbicide ban for a 
(fictional) dnip in productivity, After 
the time it will take the USFS to com¬ 
ply with the law. this maneuver could 
leave us stuck with herbicides again. 
Pristine wilderness may be upstream 
from the spray, but it’s not always up¬ 
wind. 

Outside of Oregon and Washington, 
manual use of herbicides on the 
ground is still being allowed, despite 
the fad that it is more dangerous to 
the workers who handle it than aerial 
spray. There are strong legal grounds 
fur resisting any manual herbicide 
contracts, and workers should be 
fully informed of the health hazards 
(jMitential genetic damage). For more 
information, contact the Northwest 
('oalition for Alternatives to Pes¬ 
ticides (NCiAP), Box 376. Eugene. 
OR 97441). 

If it turns out that alternatives re¬ 
ally aren’t going to be used, then we 
need to make sure that the allowable 
cut is lowered acconlingly. It’s jacket! 
uj) too high now anyway, on the basis 
of flim.sy intensive management data. 
Because herbicide use is one of the 
major factors in the Allowable Cut Ef¬ 
fect whidi lietermines harv'cst levels, 
the Imn ahoiild result in a reduction 
in timber sales, and thus less pres¬ 
sure on old-growth/virgin stands in de 
facto unpnitected wilderness. 

Now is the time for forest activists 
to remind their local Ranger District 
and Supervisors offices of this fact. 

There will be a gap of at least a 
year or two before the USFS can com¬ 
ply with the law requiring a “worst 
case analysis” of herbicide human 
health effects (or before the Supreme 


Court considen* the case). This is a 
major disruption in forest planning 
comparable to that caused by the 
California RARE II decision. In fact, 
the herbicide ban puts the whole 
clearcut “intensive management" 
strategy in question. 

Reforestation; 

Herbicide use is one part of a whole 
context of harvesting, reforestation, 
and stanti improvement practices 
which need to be examined to insure 
compliance under the law concerning 
the proper rehabilitation of lands 
damaged by clearcutting. (For an ex¬ 
cellent description of a battle against 
clearcutting itself, read The St-erile 
Foreat by Ned Fritz. 1983 . 271 pp. 
($12.95 from: Eakin Press. P.O. Box 
23066. Austin. TX 7«r35).) 

Many clearcut sites are simpl> 
being neglected while the soil washes 
away. They need to be located for 
their own sake and as evidence. Local 
contractors and co-ops need to be 
able to go in and get the basic erosion- 
control work Btarlwl. with reseeding 
and prompt replanting in those places 
where the trees could benefit from a 
headstart over the brush. 

In contrast, other sites which al¬ 
ready have native .shrubs and trees 
growing on them again are pnibably 
doing just fine — despite an official 
diagnosis of "understocked." They are 
simply coming back slowly with natu¬ 
ral seeding from the several species 
of nearby trees which are best 
adapted to exactly that spot. Com¬ 
panion vegetation can be cooperative 
as well as competitive, fix nitrogen 
into the soil, give beneficial shade for 
young conifeis on hot southern 
slopes, provide foo<l for birds and in¬ 
sects who feed on other insects who 
otherwise might become pests in a 
simplified clearing with nothing but 
Douglas-firs and bare ground, etc.... 

If USFS foresters doubt the wis¬ 


dom of this “natund" appraoch, then 
walk with them through the 46-80 
year old second growth stands that 
are doing fine writhout the help of 
USFS "intensive management” inter¬ 
vention. Many of these second growth 
forests were harvested even before 
the days of wholesale clearcutting, 
and may provide some of our best 
examples of sustainable forestry. 
Insecticides: The use of these chem¬ 
icals has not been stopped by the her¬ 
bicide ban. but their use against 
Spruce Budworm in National Forests 
in Oregon, California, and Arizona 
has lieen halted due to citizen action. 
I'^ind out what’s happening in your re¬ 
gion. and encourage local organic- 
farming and integrated |)est man^i^- 
ment jieople to talk with USFS re¬ 
searchers and managers — (at least 
for a while) the National Forests are 
going organic! 

Harvest l^cvels: One last obvious 
thing to check on is whether an 
agency has exc*(‘eded the allowable 
cut, or "programmed harvest” 
sfiecified in their Forest Flan. For 
examjile, the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement's Medford District in Oregon 
was supposed to harvest 9,000 mbf 
in 16 years (accunling to their land 
use plan), whereas they've actually 
cut 12.600 mbf in only four .vears. 
There may be many more cases like 
this and the proposed aspen .sales in 
Colorado, when* the true validity and 
credibility of the planning process 
needs to be tested. 

2. Uical Emergency Actions. 

One basic approach is to work to¬ 
ward stopping all logging on public 
lands except those which can be 
proven capable of reforestation (trees 
already established on comparable 
sites). With a four year backlog of 
timber (sold but uncut), and plenty 
of milled lumber sitting in the yards. 
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now is the time to take a fn^sh lixik 
at things. Sludii*s by The Wilderness 
Society and others have already rt*- 
commended that the agencies han-e.si 
only the highly prixluctive .sites. 
(Hyde. William F. Timber iiupply. 
Ixind Alloeation, and Eronoiuir hJtfi- 
cieney. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Fi-ess. 1980.) 

There is a ilirect link between wii- 
riemess protection and sustainable 
foivstry which we now have the 
chance to act on. If we in.sist that 
timl>er Ik- harvested only from land 
where replanting has been proven 
succi»<sful (and go in with ounnganic 
farming friemls to show them how to 
du it where it ran he done), then log¬ 
ging o(K‘rulions will be kept off the 
steep arul fragile sI»|h's when- llu- 
last unprotected wikleniess remains. 

(liven their record of cftr|M)rHie 
bia.--. Incompetence, falsification of 
data and disreganl for the law, the 
bunlen of proof now lies on the Forest 
Service to .show the public that it can 
truly manage the land for sustHini>rl 
yield. In the absence <if that pnsif — 
leave it alone! 

Another basic ap|>nmch is simply 
to call for a halt to all cutting of old 
gniwth. The practical pnililein with 
both the old growth and the "proven 
reforestation" criteria is that, in the 
wonis of a 9th Uircuit Court .ludge, 
"NFMA breathes discretion at every 
{x,rc'’ concerning the.se matters. 

The value of old growth is at the 
moment unfortunately a matter of 
philoBoph.v. not law. In contrast, the 
reforestation question ie so Ixiggerl 
down with reams of questionable data 
that it would take a university-size 
computer staff and satellite remote 
sensing equipment to get at the 
truth. While it's definitely a good idea 
'to blockade logging roads in defeiisi* 
of old growth, or sjwnd hours with 
boxes of 5x7 cards in the District 
Ranger’s Office trying to decipher 
their primary data system, there is 
also another approach whidi some 
legal fanatics have proven to be quite 
successful. 

I.iegal Tactics: If your sense of moral 
outrage* works in a fact-specific way. 
then here’s an approach to follow; re¬ 
view the timber sales and road con¬ 
struction. etc., proposed or under 
way in your local area, and then select 
the projects with the most fiiqrrant 
violations. Let the contractors in- 
viilved know that they may be sued 
and/or blockaded if they go along with 
USFS lawbreaking. 

FVom the legal history presented 
earlier, it will lie possible to see ihow* 
lines of legal argumenl for which pre- 
ceilents have already been estab¬ 
lished. and which apply to your local 
situation. At this lime, the USFS is 
most vulnerable in the Environmen¬ 
tal ImjmcL Statements which they an* 
required by the National Environ¬ 
mental Pnitection Act (NEPA) to pre¬ 
pare* (but often don’t!) before any ac¬ 
tivity with a "significant” imfiact on 
the environment. If the proposed ac¬ 
tivity is to take place in a roadless 
area, chances are that the EIS can 
be shown to be inadequate in accor¬ 
dance with the California HARE 11 
decision (if Congress hasn’t “re¬ 
leased" RARE 11 areas in your state). 

However, given the possible pass¬ 
age of many Wilderness Bills by Con¬ 
gress and the subsequent “release" 
of most RARE II areas for develop- 
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merit, the recent Federal C'ourt in¬ 
junction against loj^fing in the Maple- 
ton Ranger District may prove to be 
the most important precedent for 
timber sale challenges. The Mapletun 
decision made two miyor points: 1) 
when there is “scientific uncertainty" 
about the environmental effects of an 
action, then a "worst case analysis" 
must be prepared under NEPA regu¬ 
lations (NCAP vs. Block had previ¬ 
ously established the need for a worst 
case analysis of the human health ef¬ 
fects of herbicides); 2) when activity 
will have effects in other watersheds 
doNvnstream, then the cumulatiw im¬ 
pact of the proposed action when com¬ 
bined with other effects must be ad¬ 
dressed by the EIS (this point was 
also made in the legal decision which 
stopped the 0-0 Road in California). 

Any other of a number of variables 
which the USFS is required by law 
to consider are probably not 
“adequately" present^ or reviewed 
by any EIS, TTiis leaves it up to the 
challengers to establish whether a 
particular question is "significant” 
enough to merit "adequate" review 
(for example, the effects of a snow¬ 
mobile trail on Wyoming griaxly 
habitat). 

Reasons for the l.,egal Strategy: We 
have to get involved with legal mat¬ 
ters in the first place because we can't 
trust the USFS to obey the law. 
Therefore, we work with the laws not 
only to remedy a specific malpractice, 
but to show the public that the USFS 
bias for the timber industry is so 
great that even (am are broken in 
its service. 

When the Forest Service is shown 
to be breaking its own laws to favor 
an industry which it is supposed to 
regulate, then it is discredited as a 
source of information and decision¬ 
making. As long as the USFS is 
looked up to as a fair-mindwl man¬ 
ager of the National Forests, our di¬ 
vergent views will be ignored! 

3. Doing the Groundwork. 

There is the <langer of becoming so 
caught up in the mistakes of the op¬ 
position that we forget what owr mm 
values really are. As we deal with the 
USFS’s most flagrant violations of 
the law. we need to also be able to 
step aside and take a broad view of 
all the qualities and potentials in the 
National Forests and other timber 
lands around where we live. If we are 
interested in Tital Reform of the 
Forest Service, then it's up to us to 
try to get some kind of total picture 
of specific alternative wa.V8 to manage 
human activities in the woo<Ls ... al¬ 
ternative values to respect. 

There is, in fact, some urgency for 
taking this broad perspective. At this 
moment most National Forests are 
preparing drafts of new forest plans. 
'Hiis is being done partly in response 
to recent dianges in regulations put 
down by the l^^hington Office, and 
partly because many plans are simply 


old and out-moded. 

As these new plans come out, 
economic specialists will have a field 
day taking thwn apart, as is currently 
happening with the appeals of four 
Colorado NF plans by NRUC and 
others. With the attention and re¬ 
sources of national environmental 
groups now focused on timber indus¬ 
try subsidies, it .should be easy to 
show that increased timber harvests 
don't pay — but it will be up to us 
local folks to speak out for what the 
alternatives really are. 

There are other resources besides 
timber whii* need protection from 
exploitation (the multiple use issue), 
and there are alternative sources of 
income from the woods and the sur¬ 
rounding area besides the current 
mode of timber harvesting (the jobs 
issue). 

As fiir multiple use — the current 
forest plan for the Santa Fe NF in 
New Mexico is being appealed be¬ 
cause it gives inadequate considera¬ 
tion to cultural resources (historic 
sites of native peoples). In other 
forests, it may be threatened and en- 
(langerfHl species of plants and ani¬ 
mals which are being overlwiked. The 
Endangered Species Act is one of our 
strongest pieces of legislation be¬ 
cause it mandates improvivg the 
habitat of threatened anil endangered 
species (not just maintaining 
minimum viable populations). In fact, 
a strong case can be made that the 
language and legislative history of 
this Act, especially the 1982 Amend¬ 
ments. give threatenwl and en¬ 
dangered spedes top priority over all 
other factors, and this issue may be 
tested soon in the courts. 

If we walk the land, talk to local 
people, the native plant sodety. etc., 
we'll soon know much more about the 
woods than most timber-blinded 
USFS jH-rsonnel — although even 
within the agency there’s lots of 
knowledge that just never gets lis¬ 
tened to. 

And this information can also be 
very practical. In some areas of the 
Northwest and Southeast there are 
plants growing on the floor of old 
growth forests which are valuable as 
medicinal herbs (wild ginger and gin¬ 
seng), and that are in demand both 
nationally and internationally. In 
these places, the forest herb Is^er 
may provide a more profitable yearly 
sustainable harvest than limber 
trees, lb quote Masannbu Fukuoka, 
author afThc One Straw RtunliUion: 
Mind a« is. atid nature an it ia, 
are. auch tfuit tchen people allow theni- 
aelttea to be guided by nature, then 
nature reaponda by pnn'idhig ei>ery- 
thing. 

4. Total Reform — Tiital Reorienta¬ 
tion. 

When we begin to experience the 
forests arouml us. we begin to realize 
how important they are to us in ways 
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that present USFS policy does not 
honor or even recognize. If we look 
at the demands of different citizen 
gnmps around the country, there is 
one obvious conclusion. Some ask for 
all roadless areas to be designated as 
official Wilderness status. Some cull 
for no more old growth to be cut. 
Some call for no mort* poison chemi¬ 
cals to be used. Some call for an end 
to dearcuta which erode into our 
streams and fish habitat Some call 
for an end to moniK-ulture one-species 
planting with its dangemus reduction 
of iliversity. Some call for the return 
of threatened and endangered spedes 
to strong populations in their original 
habitat. 

The list goes on and on, until the 
consensus is so obvious that we are 
almost afraid to say it. We use polite 
words like reform and reorientation, 
when phrases like, “The surface of a 
planet is no place for an industrial so¬ 
ciety,” and “U.S. out of North 
America" echo in the back of our 
minds. 

But our critics have said it already 
... “They want to shut down the Na¬ 
tional Forests, lock 'em up to log¬ 
ging!" Mgybe this isn't such a bad 
idea. Maybe it’s really even the most 
practical and economic thing to do, 
the only action which will really help 
stabilize communities currently de¬ 
pendent on timber production. 

So let’s say it in our own language, 
to be precisely correct (people think 
we’re extremist enough already). 
What we really want to do is: “Lock 
up the Foreaf Service lawbreakera, 
end the reign of theae timber induatry 
aervanla, and ahui dmm the National 
Foreata to the kind of clearcut Umber 
strip-mining which ia what they call 
logging!" 

'This makes the crucial criteria 
quite plain. If the USFS would wake 
up overnight, start obeying the law 
and practicing selective ecological 
logging — great. But if they want to 
have clearcut monoculture tree 
farms, then do it out of the National 
Forests on flat land that might(?) be 
able to handle it. 

Most of us foiyot that part of the 
USFS mandate is to give appropriate 
technical and financial assistance to 
State and private forestry. This is one 
direction for reorientation to go ... 
turn all the hot-shot timber managers 
and silviculturalista around and give 
them some land to work on with flat¬ 
ter ground and mure fertile soil that’s 
more productive and harder to per¬ 
manently damage. 

The simple fiict is that the most 
protluctive timber land is private 
land, and the National Forests are the 
leftovers. The problem is that a lot 
of private land has not been re¬ 
forested. This country got most of its 
timber from private land till the 'BO's, 
and then switched over to public 
timber because it was cheaper for the 
corporations to buy from Uncle Sam 
than to reforest their own land. This 
has left at least two million acres of 
private land in Oregon that’s been 
clearcut with no seed trees left, but 
not replanted. 

So if Congress feels that timber 
needs to be subsidized and local com¬ 
munities stabilized — n^habilitatc the 
land. Just make money available for 
the restoration, replanting, and sensi¬ 
ble. selective harvesting of all the 
forested lands, public and private. If 
this won’t produce enough boanl feel 
of lumber for the market or the bal¬ 
ance of trade deficit, then they might 
neefi to subsidize some tree-farms on 
private land. (Personally, my vote ia 
for conservation of wish! priKlucts, 
.stone houses, and no tree-farms any¬ 
where!) 


Before these si>eculations start to 
sound like mure of the kind of State 
Socialism that this country has too 
much of already, let's get the ideal 
straight, and then move on to some 
concrete steps toward getting there. 
Rrst, things need to be decen- 
frolized. The USFS needs to stop 
being run from VS^hington, and the 
big timber corporations need to stop 
dominating the USFS and the mar¬ 
ket. 

Ultimately, thi.s means land re¬ 
form. The USFS should first buy up 
the timber land held by the large cor¬ 
porations, and then r^istribute it in 
small (200-1000 acre) plots to families 
and communities on a land-baaed 
stewardship basis. This means that 
people would be able to live on the 
land as its caretakers, and manage 
their «wn activities to restore and 
maintain the ecological integrity of 
the forest. The USFS would retain 
an advisory role, and the land itself 
would provide the incentive for high 
quality and deiiicated work. 

5. Steps Toward a Decentralized 
and Diverse Life. 

We can probably agree that the 
Forest Service is an Incompetent and 
often corrupt agency, a pawn of the 
timber industry, and that its misman¬ 
agement of human activities in the 
forests must be stopped by the best 
means at our di.spusal — tsdking with 
USFS managers and silviculturalista, 
formal appeals, lawsuits, and nonvio¬ 
lent direct action. The first install¬ 
ment of this paper focused on what 
to aU^, and how it is being done. 

On the positive aide, we also know 
that there are people who understand 
the full value of all the multiple and 
diverse offerings of our forests, and 
that there are people who know how 
to selectively harvest timber and min¬ 
imally damage ecosystems which 
have been successfully maintaining 
communities of manificent trees since 
the fast Ice Age. 

At a time when the Washington Of¬ 
fice is pushing for greatly increased 
harvests, and Crowell speaks of the 
forests as if they were factories, many 
people in the Forest Service are 
openly questioning the top-down deci¬ 
sion-making process, and are ready 
to listen to other |K(ints of view. In 
at least two Ranger Districts negoti¬ 
ations are currently taking place for 
the use of truly ecological methoiis of 
foresti^. Get to know the USFS em¬ 
ployees who do believe in multiple- 
use and sustained yield, wilderness, 
wildlife and watershed. The best rev¬ 
olutions begin from within! 

We can also get our own manage¬ 
ment profKisals together and petition 
(•ongress directly. That’s what the 
folks in Sublette County. Wyoming, 


are doing. Their plan calls for an end 
to mining and geothermal activities, 
only small scale sustainable lugging, 
and no four-wheel drives, motorey- 
cles, or new roads in an area to be 
classified as “special use.” 

In order to learn more about these 
kinds of innovative ideas, as well as 
past successes, this author is begin¬ 
ning to put together a "sustainable 
forests and Btreams" network, 
need to have at our fingertips all the 
information about where and how sus¬ 
tainable forestry ia already being 
practiced (the physical, biological, 
and economic details). Please get in 
touch. 

Small woodlot owners seem to be 
most ojien to this kind of reorienta¬ 
tion, BO another useful next step 
would be to advocate legislation that 
part of the USFS & BLM budgets 
be set aside for knv interest loans to 
small woodlot owners, to be used for 
reforestation, thinning, and sensitive 
harvesting of the productive private 
lands. 

Clearly, there is a lot of work to 
do in the woods, and plenty of jobs 
for the local economy. ()nce we realize 
this, we can begin to help our coun¬ 
ties get off fefieral timber-harvest 
welfare and receive 10(y)( of the in¬ 
come from the woods instead of 25% 
or 50%'.. We may have to lighten our 
belts a bit to do this, but that’s better 
than having someone else pull the 
wool over our eyes while they gradu¬ 
ally pull the economic rug out from 
under us and leave us in the new Ap¬ 
palachia strip-mined stump land, 
wondering what to do with our last 
resources gone and our .‘dreams clog¬ 
ged with silt. 

This paper began as an expose of 
Forest ^rvice lawbreaking and ends 
with a plea for local self-reliance. 
There’s still a little time left for us to 
stop the destruction before it gets re¬ 
ally bad. and save the land around 
where we live. Healthy forests, fer¬ 
tile valleys and clear-running streams 
can support us into a changing and 
unpredictable future much better 
than can the promises of bureaucrats. 
Sources & References: 

In addition to those already men¬ 
tioned. there are several key .sources 
for both up-to-date Information about 
the National Forests and a broad 
overview. 

Fores/ Planning, CHEC, P.O. Box 
3479. Eugene. OR 97403: $15/year, 11 
issues: a prime source of current 
news, thoughtful analysis, other pub¬ 
lications and reports. 

Fores/ Plannvig Netuork, CHEC: 
.short abstracts of USFS publications, 
memos, and other relevant materia). 

Regional ('overage: 

FJco-Neu'a, Northciiast Environmen¬ 
tal Center, 879 Ninth St.. Areata. CA 
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95521, $15/year, 12 itutues. 

High Country News, Box V, Paonia, 
CO 81428, $18 yr. biweekly. 

Katuak, Box 873, Cullowhee, NC 
28723, Slftyear, quarterly. 

Siakiyou Country, 10394 TaJdlma 
Road, Cave Junction, OR 97523 $8/ 
year, bimonthly. 

Wild Oregon, Oregon Natural Re¬ 
sources Council, 1161 Lincoln Street, 
Eugene, OR 97401, $25/year, quar¬ 
terly. 

Others? ... If you know of other 
good local sources of information re¬ 
levant to the USES, please let me 
know. 

Also: 

A ConaervationiaOt Guide to Na¬ 
tional Foreitl Planning, excerpts and 
commentary on NFMA, good infor¬ 
mation, available free from the Na¬ 
tional Audubon Society, Western Re¬ 
gional Office, 555 Audubon Place, 
Sacramento, CA 95825. 

IWe Thlk: The People and Politics of 
Timber, by Ray Raphael, L981, 287 
pp. ($12 from: Island Press, Star 
Route 1, Box 38, Covelo, CA 95428) 
... a wtdl-written history and sum¬ 
mary of current forestry practices 
and alternatives. 

Appendix: 

1. [)irect Umber Subsidies. 

$58 million in timber sale revenues 
was not |>aid by logging companies in 
Oregon, l^ihshington, and California 
during fiscal years 1982 and liKl, be¬ 
cause the timber sale prices asked for 
by the USES fell that far short of the 
current market values for timber. 
(Data cited from a report to Con¬ 
gress, Forenf Planning, 5/84, p. 22). 
Direct subsidies of this nature are 
specifically prohibited by the Forest 
Service Manual, which states that 
timber must be sold at a “fair market 
price." 

Direct subsidies are encouraged by 
a backward bidding system, where 
appraised timber s^e prices are de¬ 
termined by aubstracting the corpora- 
tionit coata (to mill and log the 
lumber) IVom current market values 
of milled lumber — instead of adding 
up the sale's cost to the USES in 
roads, reforestation, etc. 

Are these kind of blatant givea¬ 
ways the more 'traditionar' kind of 
subsidy, of which the current “deficit 
timber sales" are but an extension? 

The deficit timber sales which were 
a m^or focus in the preceding pages 
of this report result from a less direct 
form of subsidy. In these cases, the 
USER fails to raise the sale price 
abaoe the current bir market value 
by adding in the real costs of mad- 
building and reforestation. The re¬ 
cent increase in these real costs has 
resulte<l in an increase in the number 
of “deficit" timber sales. 


2. Louisiana-Pacific Corporation 
and John Crowell 

This Corporation has been the No. 
1 purchaser of federal timber. Cur¬ 
rent No. 1 may be Boise-Cascade, 
another former employer of John 
Crowell. Last year I..-P announced 
third-quarter earnings of $4.4 mil¬ 
lion, following third-quarter sales up 
20 % over the previous year. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has up¬ 
held (by rcfiising to review) a tower 
court decision which required L-P 
and a Japanese-owned firm to pay tri¬ 
ple damages of $1.5 million in an anti¬ 
trust case for conspiring to put a 
small logging operation out of busi¬ 
ness. 

The incident involved operations in 
Alaska's Tbngass National Forest, 
and took place while Crowell was L- 
P's Chief Counsel. At his Senate con¬ 
firmation hearing.s, Crowell denied 
knowledge of any illegal actions. 

L-P and the Japanese firm still face 
charges that they illegally deprived 
the government of timber revenues. 
Oregon Congressman Jim Weaver has 
released documents showing that col¬ 
lusion between the two corporations 
may have cost taxpayers as much as 
$81 million in lost income from the 
sale of public timber. The Justice De¬ 
partment. after much prodding, is 
now investigating (EcoNewa, 11/83, 
p. 2). 

In a recent development. Senator 
I<eahy of Vermont has just asked the 
White House to investigate Crowellb 
role in another L-P scandal. In 1978, 
the company was found guilty of 
fraud, stock market manipulation and 
misrepresentation in its takeover of 
the tTbreboard Corporation. L-Pk 
President has testified under oath 
that Crowell prepared one of the key 
letters in the hlbreboard case. (En¬ 
vironmental Action, 6/84, 4). 

8 . Congress and the Forest Service. 

When questioned about their 
timber-biased priorities. USES offi¬ 
cials will often say that they are 
merely following “the Congressional 
Mandate." Unfortunately, what they 
are referring to is not the laws estab¬ 
lished over the years to safeguard our 
forests, but rather the whims of a 
budgetary process under the influ¬ 
ence of corporate lobbyists (espe¬ 
cially in the last four years). 

Correcting for inflation, the figures 
below represent the budgetary 
changes which have taken place since 
Reagan took office — expressed in 
the jwreent increase or decrea.se from 
fiscal year 1981 to the budget pn>p- 
osed for EY 19Wi, 

Minerals f 67 % 

Roadbuilding -f 16 % 

Timber -¥ 13 % 

Reforestation + 5 % 


Recreation - 4 () % 

Re.soanrh - 23.5 % 

Soil & Witer Protection - 22 % 
Ush & Wildlife Habitat - 11 ')! 


Tb quote the Wilderness Society: 
“Disproportionate Funding Skews 
Multiple Use Management." 

In fiscal year 1984, Congress even 
appropriated more funds for timber 
.s^es than the USES requested 
(Fores/ Planuitig Neticork, 3/84). 

Forest Sen’ice officials are thus 
caught between clear Congressional 
laws and timber induslry-hiaseil Con¬ 
gressional budget allocations. This 
may make it difficult for them to al¬ 
ways follow the full intent of the laws 
for multiple use and sustained yield 
— but it does not excuse their viola¬ 
tion. 

If the Fbrest Service can juggle 
their figures to favor more timber 
harvests, then Congressman can too. 
In order to justify his objection to the 
establishment of a full Middle San- 
tiam Wilderness on the basis of lost 
jobs, Oregon’s Senator Mark Hatfield 
claimed a sustainable harvest of 1,363 
board feet per acre/year — a world- 
record level of productivity that is 
more than four times higher than the 
Willamette HE’S own estimate. 

4. Biggest Business Blooper of the 
•80’s? 

This is how a recent column in the 
Wall Street Journal (6/19/84, p, 33) 
referred to the events which resulted 
in the biggest unknown factor in 
forest planning in the Pacific North¬ 
west — the huge four-year backlog 
of timber sold but still not cut. 

In 1979 and 1980, a buying fi%nzy 
based on high growth/high inflation 
predictions spurred timber corpora¬ 
tions, large and small, to indulge in 
a rash of highly speculative competi¬ 
tive bidding. Four- to seven-year 
timber sale contracts in the PNW to¬ 
talling 13 billion board feet (20% more 
than the record yearly harvest for the 
nation) were sold at prices often four 
to flve times higher than their USES 
appraised value. Then came the 1981 
recession, when prices dropped to a 
low fVnm which they haven't yet reco¬ 
vered. 

This means that the timber com¬ 
panies can't afford to harvest these 
sales, and >rant some kind of bailout 
legislation or court decision to get 
them off the hook. However, South¬ 
ern timber companies are opposed to 
this aid to their competition. A com¬ 
promise is currently being negotiated 
in Congress that would limit how 
much timber could be harvested in 
the PNW until 1991. 

One conclusion from all this is that 
the politics and economics of timber 
is getting even more complex, and 
making any attempts at planning by 
the USES more of a farce. Maybe 
those sales should never be har¬ 
vested, or maybe the lands locked up 
by the contract defaults are causing 
more of a push into roadless areans. 

5. Freedom of Information Act Re¬ 
quests. 

Despite the tales of difficulties 
which follow, FOIA requests are a 
very valuable tool in breaking open 
the bureaucratic monopoly on “ex¬ 
pert analysis" and plain facta. It may 
be necessary to go to court in order 
to finally receive the documents, but 
Ramiall O’Toole reports that no cases 
have been denied for USES docu¬ 
ments. When the request is finally 
granted, lawyer’s fees of $70/hour are 
paid in recompense under the "E(iual 
Access to Justice" law. F'erseverance 
furthers. 

The National Wildlife Federation 
was refused a copy of the Willuwa- 
Whitman draft forest jilan. under the 
excuse that a new plan was being pre¬ 


pared. and the old one might “confuse 
the public." But where did the infor¬ 
mation go, what do they have to hide? 

Region 2 Regional Forester re- 
(juests that the National Resource 
Defense (Council pay $23,5()0 to cover 
the costs of searching and copying 
documents requested under FOIA. 
Couldn't they just show them the 
files? 

An FOIA request fur urinalysis 
data from a report of a Forest Service 
em|)loyee ex|H(Hed to herbicide was 
denied an Idaho citizens group on 
"privacy" grounds, although the |)er- 
son's name could obviously have been 
omitted from the Forest Service re- 
|K)Pl. 

6 . Dreams of Export? 

A Forest Service study pnyects the 
domestic demand fur softwood timber 
in 2U3U to be 15.7 billion board feet. 
This leaves 6.4 billion left over from 
the projected 22.1 billion harvest 
level. Will timber join wheat as the 
next crop to try to solve the US. bal¬ 
ance of payments problem? Last year 
Crowell dropped his proposal to have 
Douglas-fir declared a “surplus" 
timl^r product, and thus available for 
export, when confronted with 80% 
opposition before public hearings 
were scheduled. 

7. Wilderness Economics. 

— A Forest Service study concludes 
that removing 2,000,000 acres of wil¬ 
derness timber frxim the market 
would raise housing costs .0003% 
(Eco-Neum, 1/83). 

— Only an average 40% of proposed 
wilderness contains marketable 
timber (Wildemeaa, Summer/83). 

— Two thirds of the 1,000.000 acres 
in currently roadless areas in the 
Klamath NF are uneconomical to har¬ 
vest (Eco-Newa, 11/83), 

— Several studies indicate that the 
local economy in the Pacific North¬ 
west has been more affected by im¬ 
porting lumber from (Janada, export¬ 
ing logs to Japan, automation in the 
mills, and the movement of corpora¬ 
tions to the southern U.S.. than it has 
by reduction in the timber base 
causeii by Wilderness allotments 
(Eco-Newa 1/83.12/83, NEC Report). 


8 . A Deep Ecology Court Ruling 

"In America, resource develop¬ 
ment projects are geni>rally innocent 
until pniven guilty." (Ed Marslon, 
High Country News) 

This means that the environment 
must prove damage ... the benefit of 
development is an assumed good. 

However, a recent decision by 
David Miller, an administrative law 
judge for the Federal Eneigy Reg¬ 
ulatory Commission, has just set a 
mujiir precedent (perhaps uninten¬ 
tionally) by shifting the balance in 
favor of Nature, in favor of thi* 
Kootenai Falls in northwestern Mon¬ 
tana. 

With forestry lunaguage amended, 
the crucial part of his decision reads 
as follows: "The Kootenai Falls (forest 
ecosystems) should be preserved in 
their present state absent a sound 
reason to do otherwise; on balance, 
the projected need for energy 
(timber) in the Northwest when com¬ 
pared to the amount of energy 
(timber) the Kootenai Falls Project 
(clearcut) could produce and the pos¬ 
sibilities of other energy (timber) re¬ 
sources being developed (or conserva¬ 
tion of wood products and the sub¬ 
stitution of other building materials) 
does not present a sound reason to 
permit physical changes at Kootenai 
Falls (in these forests)." 

Basically, the judge is saying that 
there is not a good enough reason to 
mess with Nature. This is the deep 
ecology shift. Deep ecologists work 
to minimize the impact of people on 
the integrity of natural systems. In¬ 
dustrial developers will maximize it 
fur short term profit. 

Thanks to the judge who helps to 
see the difference between the two, 
and who takes a step toward remov¬ 
ing the prejudice against Nature from 
our courts and our society. 

Roheat (W. Rittuni Hrotfu'rs, BA 
Himninl 1>6. PhDBrrkvUy '7ii)hni< 
liiHHi in thv Ixu-kcuuntn/ for th<- 
lost Htginrsosa tnwplayitrrond 
ortffinicJ'oniH'r whrrf hr Inis hod 
ron,Ki<lrmM4‘ opisirtunitu to stiidji 
Ihf LN Fomst StTvicf. 

Bolx-at moi/ tw rtsuiutl ol 
fialirr Rood, Merlin, OR 
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DIRECT ACTION 



by Bill Devall 
and Georf^c Sessions 

(The foUowinp atiiclv w excerpted 
fr»ni Deep Ecology: The Knvirontnen- 
tal Imperative, hy Bill Deixdl nvd 
George SenHiove. Deep Ecology unit 
he piibtinhed iv Orloher by I'eregidne 
SmiVA Biuikn, l/iytov, {ftah. It will 
he ainilalile iv local hookHlores and 
liy miil order fmui Karth First!.} 

We )u‘g]in this lKM»k Uysuggesliiig 
a variely of sixfiflc aciion.s which 
|KH)plc can lake fa furlht'r Ihccul- 
(ivalionofla)lh Ihcnrown (Hological 
cn:iH«-i<msrn*s,s and public |M>lici<*s 
to protect hiological diverHiiy. 

Wc ndiirii at the < onclnsion of 
this lHM»k ti> tlic Ihemi- of din*cl 
action. Ikx'i) tH'ol<ig.v i.s not just a 
of ahsiruct Ihcsirizing. It is 
lived, dancc<l. celchraltsl It hu.s 
rcMHiatice. 

('iiIlivatingtH'ological <’on.scjoiis 
nc.s.s nicuns. in part, cull ivafitig l he 
rhaiisiahc intelUx'l, The rha]»s«Htic 
inlelle< t l.seiigag(><lin thejinK'e.sses 
tif integniiing iniclhx-t. Ixxly and 
joyous eiiiolioii. 

lia.si'd on the insights, iiltintuie 
norms jtnd t hcorie.s olfhs-p e(-<i]og>, 

I he cent ml |>ntcUcal<|iiestionis how 
do wc Ins'oiik* ii\on- nialiin'|>*'>^>iis 
given (he coiistmints of this cul 
lure'.’ 

Wc suggest then* is an niteriday 
IhUwis'ii (he outward dins'l action 
and inwani dim t action. iH’lw«‘eii 
2 U-tiug on <itH''.s self and acting in 
(he worhl, with the rc'sult ofriirthcr 
and maliirity in the (i(H‘p 

ecological senae of identification with 
all life. 

The IhIh'I wc use for (his ly|K‘ of 
flirrct action in it.s outwani form is 
fM’ological resisting. 

IkH'ply committed persons in the 
iH-ology movement grasp the ••co¬ 
system concept c*ven if (hey don't 
u.se that Icnn hut sp«>ak in.sti-atl of 
"nature" or the "wch of life," Tlicy 
sons<‘ the viilnerahitity of natural 
pnH'«‘s.si*s to ma.s.sive human inter 
ventionsand senM* (he rumlamcn- 
tal nece.Hsjiy iif maintaining 
hiologi<-al diversity. 

Ecological rcsi.stersd<inot a<x'<*pl 
that then^ari'onJy narrow technical 
solutions to nam»wly defimsl s«K'iiil 
prohh‘ms (such as air itollution). 
These prohl<*ms an* «s*ti only as 
symptoms of t he larger i-ssues. 

Tht*n‘ an* thnn* main dangers to 
tn-hniM-nitic solutions. First is the 
rlungcr in la'lieving th<*n' is a com 
plctcoracceptahIe"so|utioii"u.sing 
mistern dominant conceptuins of 
Ux'hnology. The wH’omI danger is 
flu- pres4*nta(ion of an im|>ression 
that .siimelhing is la'ingdonc when 
in fact the n‘ul iirohlcm <‘ontinu(*H. 
Tinkering rhslnml.s from th«' "real 
work ’’ Finally (fierc is (In- danger 
ofa-ssuining lher<* will la* new t'x 
|xTls such as pn>f<*.s.sioiuU ••coJo 
gi.sts - who will provide the solution 
hut whoniaymract lH*eonstnim«sl 
to Ih* inihlie r(‘lations sjH>ki*s|x*r 
.sons for (he agenda of iiroflt or 
(xiwer of some coriioruiion or 
agem*y. 

Ecological resistance is action 
from (’(•niral principles of doing 
what is n<‘cessary. of witne-ssing. 
nonviolently. It arises fnini a shift 
in consciousness. Ecological n^sist 
ing is dm*|H‘r. some would .say more 
radical thanju-st rrfomii.sra. Some 
of the rt'fomhst actions to mitigate 
some of the worst forms of air ami 
water pollution (due U> aiiUi ex¬ 


haust, for examiilc) an* iiiolivaled 
hy concern for human h<‘aMli ami 
.s;ir<>ty. not (lie nilriii.sic values of 
lh«‘ hiospherc. Hill (he limits of 
rffomusni are hy m»w w<«ll known. 

AiTIrmaiion of the integrity of 
••co.sys(ein.s fret|uen(ly includes 
.s<»nu* campaign to “save" from 
development somt* riv4*r or canyon 
or wildemes-s area; Save Mono Uikc. 
Save the Snail I )!irt4*r and its halhtat. 
Save the Siski.vou Mountains. Sitv<* 
lhi‘ I'alifornia Condor in hnhital. 
Phm-s<'s u.s(st in imlitical cainjKUgns 
illustrate t he dlfferemH*s in |XTsp<H‘- 
tives lM*iwcen the<lominanl sih ih) 
(Nintdigm and ecokigical rt*sistmice. 
"Iwel the fits- (lowing river live,"sa.vs 
the Friends of the River in Califoniia. 

Ill a r(>al sen.se. ecological rc’sis- 
utnee involves IxToming friends 
with another siHTtes t*r a river or a 
mounUitn. IhrexainpU'. ThegenemI 
(inwess of hefriending tin- rivers 
ami mountains of the earth ikhkIs 
flirt hi*r«li.sciis.sion lM‘yomlthes<-oiK* 
of this chapter. In gi'iicral, in Ih*- 
friendiiig, the n*sister lakes up the 
himlen of n*s|M>nsihility, tlie hiinlen 
of witiK'ssing for the other as .self. 
Tin* hen> of Homain (lary's novi*! 
77<c Htvils pf7/<TJtv*H (IftriK) lakes 
ti]i resiMinsihility for the eh'phaiil 
herds of Cenind Africa. Ih* uig<*s 
irihes. nations, und (he I hiilml Na 
ti<ins to take up the hurdeii of 
n‘S|>i>nsil)ility l<i imxwl lheM*<Tea 
lurt's in iheirhahiial from |M>aehing 
and deslruelioii of hahilal hy 
Iniman.s. The preei'.ss of fn<*ndmg 
can tie limited tosiMs-ifii- rive*rs. for 
exampU", or can iMHimie Frii*nd.s 
of Ihi* River, with riv<*r as generic 
This priHvss iiiH.v hi* hasi'd on Aris 
tollc's criteria (dr triendship; the 
(iromoiion of the other's ginxl for 
tin* other's own sake. Or friendship, 
the priK't'ss of friending, can la* the 
extension of .self. When (Jandhi was 
asked if his gixKl d<H<ds in a village 
expresMsI his humanilariamsm, he 
rcplie<l he work<*tl "to serve no on»* 
else hut myself ...” Altniisin was 
unm*i‘essary h<»rausi* his .self em- 
hmciHl the whole village 


Persistent advocates for some 
riverorollH*r place* will defend this 
Iilaee in many ways. I’alti'nis of 
defending place an* iilusiraleil hy 
Sigunl Olson's defense of the north 
wiMxls, l‘eie(iunler'.sdefen.si*of the 
higthiekel ofTexas. iMvid Hn»wi*r's 
dt>fi*n.s4* of the (intiid Cany<m. and 
Edward Ahhey’s defense of the 
American southwest, .lohn Muir’s 
lirotolypical defen.se of Heteh 
Hetcliy in Yos«*niile National Park 
has lH*i*n eall«‘d n “spiritual water 
sIuhI" in American history much 
like the spiritual wat<*rshed the 
nation faces in the IPSOs. 

Witm's.sing a.s a |)riK'e.ss of is’olo- 
gieal n*sisling is found in pure fonn 
in some of the work of(}rwnjM*m*e. 
With mixiHl motives hut the right 
intentions, many iMHijife an* lH*gin- 
ning to witness and alTinn a .sane 
siH-iely of humans in haliim i* with 
tin* Karih. 

Then* an* many diflen'nl ta<*ti<*s 
of individuals and orgaiiizidions in 
IMililictd eamimigns which swk to 
'.save tlie river" or'.save (lie earth." 
Iiut lh(‘re is one overriding or hasii- 
nonn of ••eologieul n*sisling: non 
\1oU*nee 

Sailing in small ImkiI.s. hut supixir- 
ted hy()u‘giMHleh(s*r and donations 
of large niimliers of |M*o|>le in ('an 
ada and the I'nited States in the 
HtiiOs and lH7(i.s. voiunl(H*rs .saiUst 
to Ihi* South Paiifir to iiroiesi 
iilmospheric li'sliiig of nuclear 
deviiv.s hy tin* Fn*neh. to .\IiLska 
waters (from \uneouvt*r. H.C.) to 
pn)p*sl pn>|M>M‘(l nuclear te.slinghy 
the Cniti'd Stales ]iepartm4*n( of 
l)i*fense, ami to many wat4*rs to 
l»iae4* them.selves lK*lW4s*n whal«*rs 
and endang(*n<d whale.s. 

Tin* "(>r4*4*np4*ae4* phihi.sojiiiy" 
.summHrizi*s mt^jor iKiints of wit 
m*.ssing as a tactic of matlogicHl 
n‘.sisling'. 

ucliiH'ly uHtrk 
ini/ to pntlii-i ourt'nu/ili’ ivitrki. Wr 
haiw /ought tiueh'ar Irslitii/ in 
Fifuch Pidt/tu-.'iin. and imn. Wc 
hai'i' vonfronU’d the Buxsian whni 
ing itulustry at .sea, and driiHoi 


tluonJnnu North AnnThiin irahTs. 
We hai'i- hi’l/wd to ftuhlirixr tin 
shiughliTid'ihd/diivs hg liimifish 
I’rnirn. And uf lintH- hid/wd to 
ejgvisr the lirulalitg of Ivihg mill 
hunting in Nrie/miidlavd. In the 
name i/i'eoliHj}/. 

Eeoloi/n teaches us that human 
kind is not the center of life on (he 
planet. EroliH/g has taught us that 
the whole earth is /mrl q/our “IhmI//’' 
and fhal uw miLSf learn lo n'sisrt il 
fts- ivs/H-el inirfudi'i's. As iiw fi-el 
for oi/rsehys, iie must Jh'l for all 
forms td'Hfe - the lehale-f. Ihe.seahi. 
Ihe.(i)rests, Iheseas. Thelrennwhms 
hi'auti/ of iTidogieal Ihoitghf Li lhal 
il shows IIS a /Hithuvi/ luirk to un 
nndeistanding and an ap/nyeia- 
tioii of life ilse(f - an under 
standing and uppns-ialion lhal is 
tm/x*rrf/fiv' lo that iwrg wag qfHh’- 

A.s with the whalesnnd the.sisiLs, 
life ninsf Iw .suisW hg non violent 
ropfrontnlions. hg what the 
t^iakiTs eall "hearing witness.’' A 
/MTsini hearing witness miLstiury/il 


ri'SfMmsibHitg far being au'nn’ of 
an injnsiiei'. Thai /soson maglhen 
ehoo.se to do .someth ing or sia mi hy, 
hut he mag not tarn airag in ignor- 
anee. The (iris-n/ssuT ethie is not 
onig to /leivoiiallg tnsir u’ilne.ss to 
atrocities against life: H is to lake 
dins-t action to/irei'enl them. While 
aiiion must din-rt, it mii.st also 
hi- non I iolenl- Ui' miisl ohstruct n 
u'i'oni/ without qifering fs-rsonal 
cioirnir lo its /s‘ns‘lralors. IPc 
must know lhal our gnsitesl 
strength is fife ilse(f, anil the mm 
mitmeni lo iliii'i l our liivs to pro- 
hrt olhi-r.s. 

ha-ological msistiiig I'oiild lu- de 
iinisl as k4s-ping the pea4'e of the 
ni'ighhorluHMl liarely are vandals 
<ir \'iol(*nl m-tghixirs W4>lcomi* in tin* 
iieighisirlnxMl. Win'll rite m'lghlxirs 
ini'liide nv4‘rs and iiiountaiii' s<'a 
shon'sainl (ir:iiri4‘. Iln-n inl4*grilvor 
iH'osystein IS inainlaiinsl 

SoliH’liini'.s even witnessing willi 
om*'s life (or a placi- may arousi* 
iindcsircd actions ui oppom'iits 
Mark liulxas < haiinsi hinisi'lf in a 
seciion of (In* .Kinnislaiis River ■>( 
Caiildmia sclnsltihsl to he niH)<l<‘d 
iM’himl tin* New Mctoiu's dam. Hr 
said he wtiiild stay until drowin*d 
ur until the* Crops of Engineers 
agri'4'd to hall ilu* niling t>f the 
res4*rvoir. WIn-n tin* Coriis agnsnl 
to halt filling until a court lii*ariiig 
could Ih* held, he came out of the* 
canyon, hut sotin- |M*rsons in tin* 
Centnil VaiU'y of Califormu on ir- 
rigat4‘d fann.s were outrageil by 
IiulMits's action. DiilMiis tri4*d to talk 
to the farmers and explain his 
motiv4‘s on a s|M'aking lour of the 
fanii granges 

in his •'xplualion of (landhi's 
thf'iry of non -violem-i*, Arm* Niie.s.s 
li.sLs S 4 ‘veral noniis for mm violent 
(xilitieal eain|)aigns. The.si* im-luiler 

1. Announee your ea.s4* and the 
goal ofyoureamiuiign explicitly ami 
clearly, distinguishing essentials 
from m)n-<*ss4mtials. 

2. Seek personal i-ontacl with 
your oppoiH'iit and lx* availahh* to 
him. Hring conflicting gnmps into 
imrsonal contact. 

‘Dirii your opponent into a 
ix'lieviT in and suptKirier of your 
I'Hsi*, Iml do not (-tmree or exploit 
him. 

4. You provoke .vour oj»|K)m*n( if 
you delilx'mli'ly or curt*l4*ssly <l<*.s 
troy hiN pro|x*rty. 

Empirical studies of spiH-ifii' (Mill 
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ticaJ camiiaifm.sofiK'nloKical msist- 
iriK n>uf<l tU-irrmint- whirh norms 
an> folfcjvusJ by ri'sIstorN, While non¬ 
violent campaign.s have been 
slH(li<*<l by some s<H'ial seientisls, 
r<*w havt* applied (hose (h<H>ries to 
the er«i|of?y niovemenUs. One stiuly 
of (be anti-mielejir movements did 
iiu'liide some (iis<'u.ssion of th<* 

<lllemmas«>f non-violent witiiessinK 
and eonfrontatbms at nuelear 
lH)wer plants. Steven Ihtrkan su« 
fie'sts tha( mt‘ssarte.s. sueh as the 
nindom vU)|enee that rrequenlly 
attends mass demonstrations are 
frequently given top billing by 
media, rather than the intended 
message of questioning technology 
or the decision to build the nuclear 
power plant. 

t'-as<“ studies of sperinc eam- 
imigns, such as (>re<‘n|M*aee’s cam- 
iwigns to save the whales, would 
generate more expliraiion of the 
premises of non-vadent action. For 
example, are whalers led to ques¬ 
tioning of the companies for which 
they work? n«> the resistors clearly 
articulate who the primary deci¬ 
sion-makers are and who is accoun¬ 
table for continued whaling? Do 
wological r»*sisters clarify their 
understanding of their ivsistance 
through group processes and 
through mtjdltation? Poet Alien 
(linsb<>rg. arrestiK) with his Jover 
while meditating on a railroatl track 
leading to the pluUmium facility at 
Rncky Plat, Colorado, said to re- 
imrters: 

MunmUmtvm is, if<Unu‘uHih the 
jmtjHT human dignity anti light- 
nest, mtxiitatum can he appra- 
iniaie in a fmtUfst silwUitm. liiU 
lire you really Mttg mindful qf 
your hnuth while sitting there, or 
art' ytru sitting there thinking ttf 
what t/ou Itnrk like tm the teUnrisimt 
eamera.nhuUihist irrartice dtnyn 1 
lead to hmvth'ity ntul /xissMly. It 

letuLsht mnrenjH'ti mindefim'tieity. 
whmejffmW/iyhlitu/ytfurilhismn.s 
less. 7 )» the extent that protest 
ayninst iwil isaiiyer iiiyaurjatlwr. 
or anger at the iinieerse itself, or 
resentment of ts'ing Ismi. then it 
ii'tudd Iw dissohetl hy nnditntion. 
(San Fratwisra Clmmicle. .Sep 
tenilH-r Iff. Ifl7!t). 

VloU'iH-e versu,s nonvjoU*nce is 
not a i|ucs(ion of tactics. Leading 
ilusiri.Hf.s <if «H-t)logi<'al ri'sisiiiig 
<l«’tiouin-e violt'ticc versus nonvio 
lenccius tactics. Ihwhi UoiH-rt Aitken 
wrt«(o; 

Monrnileme is not just a tarfir 
I'irpttple who make it a /iraetire.... 
77tc end ts the means, in other 
u'onis. L>H>k at political history or 
at the history oj' any moieinrrits. 
When in' ii'orkjitr eertiiin i/ihiIs. 
Iliiise goals tend to In-lray us. Wi 
detmtift f.li, ,/ohnson only to yet 
Itirhanl .\Lron. We yut rid qf the 
n I liomlH-rftmHiiorarityjaiid the 
('riiise .\lis.sle apjMiinit. We ha n-to 
make our the ymil. (fur 

action miisl itselfle the truth. <hir 
acUtm must Iw its men defimse. its 
men pnwlamation. its inni imr 
imse. (h-tUr to the author. Jutu- 

am.) 

ftoih on practicaj and ethical 
grouiuK violence Is rej(*ft<*<i as a 
iniKlt* of <H ologi<'{il ri'si.stance. Ter- 
r*>rist attacks on nuclear plants or 
missile .site's could cause “red" alerts 
and vkdenl r«‘spon.ses fromgovent- 
ineiit Jigencies. 

Placing on<*'s own lifejit risk, such 
as silling in front of bulldozers or 
ix)lice <-ars at a demoastratioo i<j 

pn rtest desi ruction <»f the* nunfori'st. 

may Iw ill(>gal, hm jt is not violent. 

And spi>ntani:H>us acts such as (he 
dis'ommissjoningofa |x>wergem‘r- 
ator «ir bulldoz(>r may dratnufize the 
(smtinuing tlestrucfbtn of a special 
«H’osystem, 


In general, es'ologk al re.sisUin<-(* 
means defending natural tliversily 
tlmuigli eHliication. public sixsiking, 
use uf lawsuits, trying to convert 
piildic opinion to (he cause’, and 
informing |M>liije-ians and eles isjim- 
make*rs. 

Ke'sistane-e- is another name for 
afllniKition - joyful afTirniation «if 
ihe’ inii'grify of nature*, niiliiral 
<nversity,and minimum human im 
IKie t.s on place, 

Kres|iu*ntJy the*re* are alliaiie-e’s 
lH*twe*e*n ecological re'sislcrs and 
native |H*eiple‘.s working for tnidi- 
tiemal'-saereel places." An exe-ellent 
example’ is the' native ilawaiian 
M«)veme‘iit send the* attempt (ee re- 
e-laim Kaho'eilawe ishenel fnim the 
U.a. Navy, which htes ii.stHl it for 
iKimhing practice. Kah<»'olawp was 
important, historie'aliy, for swe*t‘t 
;N>tate> cultivatiien and as a sae’re’el 
site where’ the gesls were* brought 
from Tahiti. 

In his paper on the native Ilawai¬ 
ian mewement. Robe’rt Aitken Ruslu 
ele’seribes the meH'lingofa U.S. Navy 
officer and represe’ntatives of the 
Hawaiian gniup viaiUng Kaho'- 
edawe. "Dem’t ask me what I think 
almul Kaho'olawe," theoflflceTsaid, 

■1 am here as a repre*sentative of 
the Navy, e*arrying out Ame’rican 
p<»ljcy.” 

Aitken concluele’s. 

(ionfron ted with pettple with pnr 
.found religious ronvirliims, the 
Imreaueratcanmilygitjeauny On 
Kaho'olau'e the Naty is.fighting a 
losing hatth' heeause it iaeks the 
armanumt qf truth. 

Almigwilh tlwpnxessqfffnding 
Ihe truth and of btruming Hau'ai- 
tan again gis's a divji n^ivtiim qf 
alt the tHtlues, if theij ran he called 
isihuv, which brought thejreopleto 
their presimt stale of pxsonal orut 
■soruil dLsorganigalum.' 

Thus the* prea-ess of ecologle-aJ 
n’sislance is both |)e’r.se>nal anel 
collective’. Thanging the founela- 
lions ofeiur minds anel se’eklng helr> 
fn)m others of like imn<l as well as 
undcrsiamling fnim natural fmaTs- 
.se*s I.S the challenge of living. 

One of the outcome's <if this 
|jrtH*es.s is iiUNie’sty. This uuHle'sty is 

avirlm* ne’afly lo.sl in Iheelemmiunl 
leH-hnex’ralie -indu.strialsiH le*ty. It i.s 
jM’rsonsil m«Kle*sty whie h finds no 
re'warrl in ege>(i.s(ie-al domination 
ove‘rolher/Ms>pleor HoineasiH'e't of 
wild nutim'. It ise'olle'crive’inodesty 
of the* sfH’cie’Sor the nation. 

As .\me* Nae's.s esmcliielcs. 

".•Vs I s»H* It. iiitMl4*sty is of little’ 
viitiic if it is iKJt a natiinil con 
.’«’(tuene-«' eef much «le’e*pe’r fet’lings. 
anel eve’n me»n* inqsirtant in our 
s|H‘e‘ial context, a conse'(|Uene‘e‘ofa 
way eif unele’rstjtneling ourselve*s as 
l«iri of nature in the wide sensi* of 
the* term. This way is such that the 
sirialle*r we conic to feel ourst>lvi‘,s 
compnre*«l to the* mountain, the* 
ne*ar(*r we* c ome* to {>artici|Kilitig in 
its gre>atn(‘s.s. 1 do not know why 
this is so." 

In lHf)2. .lohn Muir graciously 
mvepUHl ie-aelership of (he Sierra 
('lull and remainesi prasieie’nt of that 
organiziUion until his death. The 
(Militk'al stniggles ove*r t he* pnipcxsesl 
darn at lle’lch lie’te'hy in Ye>se>mite 
National Park compelleel him tei 
t*nter e’ven mon* devply into the 
“political quag," as he called it. The 
strains of being a "public man” 
sapiK’ef his stre*nglh. "Thi.s playing 
at iMilltlcs," he one’!’ wnite, ‘‘.saps 
the* ve’ry foundation of rightesm.s- 
ne’ss." Yet he (hre*w himselfinUi the* 
fmy.and finally i»re*.sidcni Thenskire 
R(Ki.se>vel 1 visiM’eJ him in Yeise’mite. 
much a.s the* Thlne’se e*mtH’njrs vlsi- 
11*41 the he*rmit sages em sacrcsl 
mountains. 

Muir’s thesiry of Ie’iHlerships4*e’ms 


best de'.se rilied by the* folleiwing 
(pioie* freim the 7bo 71’ ('hiny: 
"Rivers and s<*as dominate’ the lami 
seaiM* l>es-au.se’. by lM*ing gcMsi at 
se’e’king the iowe*st iilacc's. ihe’y fill 
and cK'4-up.v anel spread ovcre*V4*ry- 
thing. Like-wise the itue'lligcnt mati 
is sujx'rior to others Ixs aiise* h«* 
admits that he* I.s inferior, and be* is a 
le*a<lc*r of others l)e*caiisi* Ik* is will 
ing to Ik* a follower Thus, although 
he* is actually supe*rior to otiiers. 
they do not fcs'hhat llie-y are iH'itig 
fon esl fei olw’y. Sei uH are happy tei 
give* tiini Ihe'ir siipjairt. Since he* 
(smiiH’tes with no one*, no onee-om- 
jM’te’s with him." 

MuircultivatesI fri4*netsbii>s with 
dive’tse* tyix’s of jHsiple*, men anel 
weimen, who encouragesl him and 
whom hee’nesHiraged in his ixililieal 
camimigns. Seime of these* frie>nds 
were iKilitically (Kiwerful, such as 
Pre*side’nl ReMiseve’ll and the rail¬ 
road fiaron Edward Henry Harri- 
man. "We neexi all the* frie’ntls we» 
e*an get.” the hem of Romain (Jary’s 
novel, The Rmits q/'lletuH'n, says as 
he lH*gins hi.s eampaign Ui save the 
elephant henis of central Africa. 
Pe*rhaps Muir felt t hesame* way. He 
ne’e’eleel all the friends he ceiuld get 
to wresitJe the* me>un tains away from 
the minors, loggers, and other 
resource dcvele>pers. Certainly his 
friend Harriman was able to inter¬ 
vene beith with the California state 
k’gislature and with the federal 
Congress at crucial limes during 
various iKilitlcal (le>bate‘.H over the 
ftjtun* of the natieinaJ parks anil 
Muir re’mained his frienel until liar- 
riman’s death in 1909. 


and said, after Ihe Heich Hi’tehy 
vole* in Corigit'ss, “Tlii'y will .se*i‘ 
what I nu-am in time’. There- must 
iK-pJaci-s rorhumanlH-i/egsto 'jitis 
ft’ the-ir.souls. P’ihmI ;uid ilrink i.s not 
I'lioiigh. Tiie-n- is the- .spiritual. In 
some it is tinly a germ, of course*, 
but (he-ge'rm will grow'" 

He hud faith timt others could 
a|)pns'iatc Ik-iuit.vashe'aiipre-e'iatesl 
Ik-aiity.(}(Kl, Bringing fiowe-rs bae-k 
to San PrancLseo afre-r a hike- in 
.Marin Count.v. he- •-neounfere-d a 
gmiijj of e hildre-n and .saw the* de¬ 
light in the-ir fiwe-s when he* gave* 
them the- flowers. "... The-ir dirty 
faes-s fairly glowesi with enthusiasm 
while Ihe-y gaze’ll at them anel fonel 
IihI them rewe-rently as if hKiking 
inle* I he faces of angels from he-aven. 
It was a hopeful sign and made me- 
say^ No matter into what depths of 
degnielalion humanity may sink, I 
will never ele’.s|«iir while the- lowest 
love the pure- and lH.-auUful anel 
know it whi’n they se*!* iL”* 
Muirn-alizesl that the* first priority 
was run just n’formisi movements 
in a lihe-ral, elemocratie seK-iety. hut 
Aindamenuil changes in our meta¬ 
physics, The environmental crisis 
is much more se-ve-n*. mem- endur¬ 
ing. more of a iliiemma and a [tara- 
dox than most have realizeel. It is 
appmpriate, that Muir's most inten¬ 
sive e-cological resistance shoiilil 
cemcern a place called Hetch 
Hetchy. 

The issue of damming the Hetch 
Hetchy valley involved many sub- 
i.-esues; public versus private water 
development in California, the in- 
te-grity of the new national nark 


cept of unlimited expansion, 
and insisted on the point 
that nnui was going to have to think 
of di-priving himse-lf rather than 
iilMiHinghise-Mvir<iiime*iil. but more- 
ihaii (hat, it niarkiHi the momt-ni 
whe-n the-impUcif n*ligiou.salliiueit*.s 
oft he iHsiple-gaimsI extilieif statins, 
and ihoiigh by a kind of re-ncx 
Ame-rie’a violated its conscie-nce-, 
dammeil the Hetch He-t< hy, opn-il 
for the- iiorm.s of the- |>a.s( rathe-r 
than those of the fiilim-, a blow 
that se-nt ,Muir to his grave, ne-ve-r- 
Ihele-ss (he e•orne^ was in fae-t 
liimeHl." 

Although it could Ik- concliieleHi 
that Muirlost H«-t<-h He-te-hy towhal 
some iKsiple Ihouglit was the viul 
ne-esi to provieic water to (he city of 
San Francises, with Its rapielly in- 
ere’using human ixipulation. the 
larger conti’xt is more- sanguine*. 
Muir was re-.sisting. or in more posi¬ 
tive- language-, he was affirming the 
inle’grity of Hetch Hetchy. He had 
touche’ll the’ I’arth, He* was e’xix’r- 
iene-ing his own .self Imyond the 
narrow sex-ial se-lf anel his style of 
irsistanei’, his |H’rsi.stenex- anel eve’n 
his |x*rsonHle’xpre-ssion.sofrni.slra- 
IU»n and fnaeleejuae-y In the faev of 
the overrielingconcerns of jmlitie-al 
li’adi’rs anel elevelojx’rs. inspire'.s us 
losex-k a way for our own e-e-«>logie-al 
exmsciousne-ss to ete-ve-lop. 

From a di’ep. long-range ex-ology 
pe-rspectivc, whatever is le» ire done, 
we are the* pe-ople to do It; Ihe only 
people to do it. 

Dlrex-t action me-ans giving active 
voire U> deep eexdogjcal intuition-s, 



Muir was neve>r enthu.siastic 
about abstract {K.litical ‘‘cause-s‘'or 
e-ampaigns. He was s|H>e-ifie- and 
IK-rseina). In his I’arly adulih<KKl, 
Muir was e-onceme’il with the suf- 
fe-ritig of victims of the Civil War. 
But he* was also a pacifist and de- 
cide-ei to go to meslical .schisil to 
help tho.He* who were suffering. The 
delay in Ihe mails due- to (he- war 
preventi-ef his letter of acci’ptance 
to miKlical .scheH)l from reae-hing 
him, and he le-fl his home* to trave-1 
in Ceinaila. .Muir was ni-ve-r a mis- 
anlhn.pe*, His friendships with ('arr, 
with Harriman, anel with others he- 
met on his trave-ls attests to that. 
He was grae ious eve-ii in his meist 
hitterelefeatov<>r Hetch He-te hy. He- 
understiMKl why .some oppeesexl him 


system, natiemal intere-.st ve-rsu.s 
regional interesta, "the greatest good 
r<»r the- gn-atesi nurnlH-r in the l«>ng 
run." anel most imixuiani, for Muir, 
right livelihiHxl," the* way we 
•should live, relating to plaee-s »h>- 
yonei civilization. If He-le h Hetchy 
was damme-d, Muir n-alize-ri. all the 
rivers in California were oik'H to 
se-Ksitifie- manage-menl. to exxinomic 
<levelopme-n( Ui .se-rve t he- iK-ix-eive><l 
ne-esls of some- humans rather than 
letting the river lx*. 

In William Everson’s jH-rex-ptivi- 
ihesiry. Ile-tch Ile-tchy iM-eume "... 
one of the- main tiiming |K)inLs in 
(he .spiritual life of the-nation, per¬ 
haps the e-hie-rturning |M»int. as far 
as (he- future was conct-meHi. It 
inurke-el the* re-al e lexsing of the oon- 
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«-ne'ounigingmon- intuitive insights, 
as well as acuuiring more know]- 
esige of our bion-gion. home-lanel. 
nature* and ourse*lves. 

Mue-h of the pnK-i’ss of eliri’i-t 
ae-tion mi-ans attuning <mr rhup- 
sexlie' inte-lU’e-ianel physkai iKxlies 
more ftilly Ui what Martin He-ietej^ie-r 
called "the- niund dane-e of appro¬ 
priation." that eiualify of living rully 
in the- spae-e be*twiH*n i-arth, sky, 
goels anel our own mortal fle-sh, 
realising the elange*r, in our lex-h- 
norratie-industrial seK-le-ly. that 
ae-ting in such a way is a kind of 
ri.sklng of mir "usual" or e-niiri’ly 
seM-ially dcfiniHl .self. But we pravide 
an opi’ning to Ix-ing, to ree-eive 
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"My tongue, every attm of my blood, 
form'd from this soil, Uiis air 
Born kerf, of parents bom here from 
parents the same, 
and their parents the same ...” 

It’s B sultry Fridaj’ afternoon in Oc¬ 
tober. The interstate highw^ system 
is overwhelmed with every kind of 
mechanical beast created by man. 
The hifthway {Mtrolmen haven’t slept 
in days, anticipating this annual 
nightmare. A tree-hugger from 
Arizona driving into Salt Lake City 
spins his radio dial in search of the 
Emergency Broadcast System. My 
god, he thinks, they're evacuating! 

Kuail embankments are littered 
with crippled vehicles that can’t take 
the pressure. Television and radio 
broadcasts are snowed under by a 
thousand C.B.'s and gas station own¬ 
ers rub their hands together with fi¬ 
nancial delight. F^rmeni guard their 
fence-lines, arme<l anti ready to de 
fend their property with their lives 
and knowing that it may take just 
that. "If I ain’t back by sunrise.” one 
tells his wife, “l^e the kids and 
move to New York." 

By evening, the canyons and foot¬ 
hills are invaded. The dust rises ofT 
the roads, filling the sky and smother¬ 
ing the vegetation. Rinis struggle to 
fly above the duat-fug and activate 
the EBS of the inundate<l wilderness. 
There’s no safe place to which animals 
can evacuate because the invading 
hordes access every drainage; every 
ridge: every stand of timber. The 
nauseating stench of humans {ler- 
meates the air. Upon stopping, the 
mechanical beasts give birth to whin¬ 
ing. sputtering offspring that shit oil 
smoke and fart fire into the under¬ 
brush. Omnipotent as they seem to 
be, the humans fear the dark, (lords 
upon cord.« of wood are burmnl in 
their fires and they gather around the 
flames to yell their victory over their 
enemy ... the infamous Mother Na¬ 
ture. 

No wild thing sleeps this night. 
When the Sun begins to rise, the light 
exposes flourescent humans standing 
at two-foot centers from the sage¬ 
brush valleys to the highest peaks. 
The “hunt" has begun. 

A cow elk twitches nervously at the 
edge of a thick grove of aspen. The 
stinking orange invaders are every¬ 
where and their loud noises confuse 
her otherwise sharp senses. In 
alarmed panic, she bolts into the open 
on a dead run. Her two calves follow. 
Thunder rolls out from all directions 
and she stumbles; then falls in a 
bloody heap. The calves stop beside 
her. amazed. They smell death, but 
thunder never did this before. 

“Ya-hoo!” a voice hollers. "I got 
him!” Two humans come running to 
the follen elk and. reluctantly, the 
two calves flee. 

"Hey, Wilbert, 1 got him. He’s 
deader’n shit. (}ot him right through 
the heart and the leg and the neck 
and the foot. Goddamn tough bug¬ 
ger.” 

Wtlberl comes panting up to the 
kill. "Don't think that's no deer. Ferd. 
Fact, I'm sure it ain't. Ith a damn 
moose. Ha, ya shot a damn old 
moose!” The two men have a good 
laugh and decide to leave the carcass. 
After all, everybody knows it’s illegal 
to shoot anything but buck deer on 
the deer hunt. 

“Well, at least I killed somethin’, 
huh. Wilbert?” 

The day is full of Wilberts and 
Fterds. In a sacred grove where deer 
go to die, the wounded lie in bloody 
agony. Here lies a wet doe with a bul¬ 
let through her guts. There lies a 
spike buck, slowly bleeding to death 


HUNTERS’ 

A Short Story 


by Michael Terrv 
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from a wound in his hindquarters. A 
hundred others drag themselves to 
the sacred place. Some will be dead 
by nightfall. Others will suffer for 
days before infection or loss of blood 
will give them peace. 

By Sunday afternoon moat of the 
humans climb aboard their mechani¬ 
cal beasts and leave the raped wilder¬ 
ness. There'll be weeks of bragging 
and trophies for the mightiest "hun¬ 
ters.” l^e unsuccessful will write let¬ 
ters of complaint to the Hsh & Game 
and their congressman demanding to 
know what's being dune to increase 
the deer herds. After all, a hunting 

license costs good money. 

« 

It’s Saturday morning before first 
light. A man stands in the ^ling star¬ 
light atop a ridge of chokecherries 
and mountain mahogany. Behind him 
is the place he knows as Bear Canyon. 
Before him is Sage Spring and off to 
the right is Fhwn’s Holler. For fifteen 
years this day of the year has found 
him in this exact spot and for longer 
than that he has explored this moun¬ 
tain range. Tb him, this isn't pubbe 


land. It iant national forest. This land 
belongs to wildness and he is custo¬ 
dian. This place is his personal re¬ 
sponsibility. Last year he pulled up 
seven miles of survey stakes. Three 
years ago be diverted a spring down 
the only road, turning it into a muddy 
mess that the seismic trudis couldn't 
pass. 

He lights a match and the small 
light blinds him for a moment. He 
holds the flame to the bowl of an old 
pipe. He blows smoke to the East, 
where the first glow of the Sun makes 
the sky lavender. He turns and blows 
a second puff to the South, where the 
first camps are waking and fighting 
their fires. The sight of so many 
camps draws bitter anger and resent¬ 
ment from him but he pushes the 
emotion aside for now. He blows a 
puff to the ^^%sl and sees lightning 
far away. He calls the distant storm 
with his mind, invoking it. He knows 
that rain would send most of the tres¬ 
passing campers running for home 
and nothing could please him more. 
He turns to the North and blows the 
tobacco smoke once more. He hears 


the rattle of wood against wood. The 
deer are on the move. 

He puts away the pipe and relishes 
the chill air and the darkness for a 
moment. He picks up his rifle and. 
facing North again, raises it high 
above his head. He speaks softly so 
as not to draw attention to himself. 
The one to whom he speaks could 
hear him even if he spoke only with 
his heartbeat. 

"Hail, Mountain Mother, Lady of 
the Wilds. Hear me. Mother of my 
spirit, I invoke you and your blessing 
upon me and this weapon. In your ser¬ 
vice I offer myself. I come again to 
this place to harvest meat for my 
table, that my life may continue as 
life feeds on life. By my own hand 
and as I deserve, m^ 1 be successful 
in this hunt.” The man lowers his rifle 
and squats in the choke-cherries to 
wait for enough fight to see by. He 
meditates. 

As soon as he can see the crosshairs 
on his rifle scope, he begins a slow 
and deliberate walk down the ridge. 
He walks only a short distance when 
he hears movement on the skyline. A 
fat buck stands broadside to him and 


he takes aim. He doesn't feel right. 
This isn’t the one. He lowers the gun 
and watches the buck walk away. Sev¬ 
eral does and fawns follow, aware of 
the man's presence but unconcerned. 
The Iasi to enter the light of the 
morning sky is large buck with high, 
wide antlers. The buck stops and 
looks toward him and he again takes 
aim. This time he feels the adrenalin 
make the blood rush to his head. He 
takes careful aim and squeezes the 
trigger. The recoil jars his line of 
sight as he fires. The buck is gone, 
but the man knows it has only fallen. 
He finds il dead in the chokecherries 
and examines it, pleased to find that 
the shot was true. The buck was dead 
before it hit the ground. 

The man is shaky and a little nau.se- 
ouB from the adrenalin rush. He 
lights a cigarette and calms himself. 
He congratulates himself fur a clean 
kill. He fears nothing more than a bud 
shot that only cripples or prolongs 
death. To avoid it. he's fired a 
hundred practice rounds at beer cans 
to make this one perfect shot. 

He lays down his rifle and draws 
his knife to dress the kill. Before he 
begin.s. he addresses the North again 
with his arms stretched to the sky 
and the blade in one hand, 

"Hail, Mountain Mother. Lady of 
the Wilds. I give thanks for this gift 
of fowl, that my life may continue. In 
your service I offer myself and give 
gratitude." 

The buck is quickly cleaned and 
hung to cool so that none of the meal 
is wasted due to s|»)iluge. The man 
takes off his regulation orange vest 
and drafws it over the carcass. He 
knows that if he fails to do so, the 
hanging deer may well Ix' shot again 
by the idiots who are now beginning 
to shoot at anything that moves and 
everything that look.s remotely like a 
deer. The meat he’s harvesteil is val¬ 
uable and he dares not risk waste due 
to unnecessary bullet holes. 

Now to service. He moves to higher 
ground and the blood dries on his 
hands. He sees that he has been in¬ 
cluded in a ring of hunters and knows 
that the herd he saw earlier is trap¬ 
ped. 

“There they go!" he hollers. "Over 
the saddle!” He aims over the saddle 
across the draw and with a smile he 
shoots until his gun is empty. He 
watches hunters run in the direction 
he shot, all hoping to get a shot them¬ 
selves. At the same time, the deer 
come running to him and escape by 
him unnoticed by the blood-thirsty 
mob. They pass him, does, fawns and 
bucks and he blesses them and 
laughs. This is his idea of fun. 

The man follows them over the 
ridge and into Bear Canyon. How¬ 
ever, there are a few hunters there 
as well. They open fire on the herd, 
but their aim is poor. Nearly safe in 
the thick oak in the bottom of the can¬ 
yon, a wild bullet hits a fawn and the 
deer falls. Rage wells up in the man 
and he reloads and takes aim — not 
at the deer but at the hunter that 
shot the lawn. He lays the crosshairs 
on the hunter’s head and begins to 
squeeze the trigger. His resolve 
weakens and be shifts his aim to the 
pickup just up the hill from the 
hunter. He lays a round through the 
engine block and while the hunter 
screams wildly, the man puts a sec¬ 
ond round into the front tire. There, 
you bastard, he thinks. \\^lk home. 

The rain comes. The hunt comes to 
an abrupt end. The rain water washes 
the blood from the man’s hands and 
a disgruntled hunter swears as he 
walks in soggy and hopeful search for 
a ride to civilization. 
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SONG OF THE TASTE 

by Gary Snyder 


SONG OF THE TASTE 
EatinK tho }ivin){ ((<‘nns of 
Eniinjj thf ova of larKo hir«l.s 

the floshy swtTtm“s.s (uirkod 
an lunjl iht* sfM*nn of swayint< inn's 

Thv nmsi'lo.s of Iho (lanks and 

thi«hsofM»n voknni r«»ws 
iho l>oun<n‘ in tho lun)i)'s leap 
the swish in the ox's luii 

KatinK nM)i.H>{n>wn swoll 
insidothosoil 

I imwitik on }if(‘ of liviiift 
j-Iusteitni ixiinLs ofliKht spun 
out ofspac'i.' 
hitidoti in theKru(H>. 

Eating I'arb o(ht*r's si'ini 
calink 

!ih, ruch olIuT. 

KissitiK tho lovor in tho mouth 
of hrrml; 
iip to lip. 

- (kiry Svi/tUr 

(in Now Diixftions, 


On "S<»ng of the Taste” 
by Gary Snyder 

The pnmary ethical teachinR of 
all lintes and places Is "caii-so m> 
unncn'csstiry harm.” The Hindus, 
.lains, and Biiddhist.s !>«• the San- 
-skrit term '■jihiHnia"“non-hannin>{.” 
They commotdy interpret thi.s to 
mi'an "don't take- life” with varyinu 
dettrees of laliiiuie aihiwisi for 
spis-lal -situaii«ins. In the I'asiem 
tmditions •'caust' no umus'«'s.s{»ry 
harm" is the precept la'hiiul 
v«'xe(arianism. 

Non-vej}i'tariaii.s t<*>try lounder- 
stand and practice the l(•^l<■hinnof 
•■iion-harnnnK-" People wlu» live 
entirely by huntink. such as the 
K.skiino, know that Uikiok life is an 
act rt'quirink a spirit of knttitude 
lunl cart*, and rikorous mimifulness. 
They .say ■‘all our ftM)d is .s<mls." 
Plants art' alive ttx). AH «»f nature is 
a kin. exchanke. a |H)(luek Itantpiel. 
and there is no death that is not 
somelxHly's ftsKi, no lift* that is not 
.HomelMsly's death. 

In this a flaw in Uie universe? A 
sikn ofa suIlkHi coiulition of heink? 


"Nature red in ttsdh and claw?” 
SiHtu'jH'ople n*tMl it this way leuiliiik 
hiadiskusi with st'Jf, with humanity, 
and with life itself. T|u'.y an'tm the 
wrong fork of the path. Otherworldly 
philosophiee end up doing more dam¬ 
age to the planet (and human 
psyches) than the existential condi¬ 
tions they seek to transcend. 

So agiiin to tin- boginnink. VVe all 
Uike life tt» live. Weston I jiHarresay.s, 
"The first n'ligion is to kili k«Ki and 
t'at him” or her. The shinim<’rink 
fcKMi-chain. fivsl-web, w the scary. 
Ix'autiful. condition of the hkwidienv 
Non-harinink tnu.st b«‘ umlerstcKHl 
iLH Hii a))prcNich to all of living anti 
iH'ing, not just a om'-dinu*nsi«>nal 
mt)ml iruuiiction. Eating is truly u 
.sju'rament. 

How to accomplish this? W" can 
start by .saying Gract'. Gmtv Is the 
first luid last js)eni. the few words 
we say i<>clear«>ar hearts and teach 
tiu'children anti welcome the guest, 
all at the same time. T»> say a gtsKl 
grwe you niu.st iH'ctmscious ofwhat 
you're doing, nt)t guilt-ridden and 
evasive. So we listk at the nalim'of 


t'ggs. apples, and ox-tail ragout. 
What we siH' is plentilufle, even 
excess, a grt*at st'xuul exuln'rance, 
Millitms of gniin.s of gras.s.stH*4l to 
lavomt* flour, millions ofctMlflsIi fiy 
that will never - and nui.sl ni'Ver - 
gn)W' tt) maturity: sticrifiee.s Iti the 
food-chain. And if we eat meat if is 
the life, the iHJunce. the swish, that 
we eat. It'tus m»l tieceiveoiirsc'lves. 
Amerieans .should know that cows 
sPmd up li> their htx’ks in rei*tl-U>t 
maiiun* waiting to he transiNirtisI 
tt> their table, that virgin fon'sts in 
the Amazon are clearciil to make 
l«i.sturt* tt» raise lM*ef fttr tl»e Amer¬ 
ican murkel. Even a risit in the 
ground l.s a marvt'l *»f living chem¬ 
istry, making sugars iuid f1av«rrs from 
earth, air. water. 

Ias)kiiig cloM'r ut lhi.H wtirld of 
one-nes.s, wewt' all these* l«'Uig.Has 
of our own flesh, a.s our children, 
(mr lovers. We see ourst'lves l«s) as 
an ofTering to tiu* continuation of 
lift*. 

This is St rung stuff. Such truth is 
not easy But hang on; if we eat each 
other. Is it not agiatil act of love we 


live wit hin?('hrl.st’sl)l<ssl and IsHly 
la'come.s clear; The bn'ad hle.s.s«*s 
you. as you hles.s it. 

Soatourhoiisi* we .say a Buddhist 
ven«’ «»f(>nM’e: 

“We venenit<* fht' Thtin* 
Treasiin's" 

(Buddha, Dharma. Saiigha) 
“And are thankful for (his mt'ai 
The work «»f many iHsiple 
And the sharing of other 
forms of life.” 

Anyone can ase'admce'fniin iheir 
iratlition, if (hey h/ive on4*, and 
infu.se It with dt*e|H'r fts'ling and 
understanding, or make up their 
own, from the heart. But saying 
Grace IS Dot fashionahh'in much of 
.4meriea now, anil often even when 
said i.s m<H’hanicHl :uid flat., with no 
.st'n.«' of ih<* dis'p chasm that lies 
under the dining table. My |KH‘m 
"Song of the Tksle” is a grace fiir 
graces, a motk'l for any< in(''s t bought, 
verst*, song, on "the nu'sil” that the 
fortunale ones on earth ixiriakt* of 
thnH* times a day. 


THE SWAMP STRIKES BACK 


by Clif Rocklin 

SALMON RIVER COUNTRY, 
NORTHWEST OREGON. JUNE 
omi 

We were on a flat beneath flr- 
rlad hillH where rfyNtalline tills 
ofa spring-fed stream crept slow¬ 
ly over the dark surface of a 
swamp, glvinga two-dimensional 
symmetry to the unguessable 
depths. Cedars of huge girth 
floated like phantom ilexes a- 
midst Alders and Maples, while 
nomelesH birds cried omlnoUHly. 
A hallowed place: mesmerizing, 
fl-ighteiilngly surreal, and seem¬ 
ingly ageless. 

When my father had asked me 
if 1 would like to go to the swamp, 
I ha«i envlsionetl Alligators. My 
youth could not comprc'hend that 
1 was embarking upon a spiritual 
undertaking that would sculpt my 
future witli inhuman hands. 

As wp threaded a wandering 
path bi>tween the pools, my sen¬ 
ses danced In the throes of my 
first taste of backcountry. The 
landscape seemed to be wreathed 
In mist, or perhaps a mystical air. 
When it was time to leave, I drag¬ 
ged my feet reluctantly. I had yet 
to give nam«‘s to each ofthe trees. 

SEPTEMBER 1981 

The imrking loi harlM)un*(l black 
('adilincs and ContinentaLs, iine<I 
up lik<‘ Hu many hearH(*s. Distin- 
guislH*d gendemen rode in noisy 
little carts anxind the 27 hole Golf 
('oursc drinking diy martinis fnim 
pla.stic cups. .Afterward they gath- 
(‘rt'il in the plush bur lo tell lies 
aiH)ut their sex lives. Their wives 
banfcretl ahouf thechemical-lactHl 
whirlp«M)ls frying to n-gain their 
youth. They we«* well taken can* 
of For them life was easy:Jusl |>ay 
ih<* prict* anti enieiy technological 
comfort uiM>n command. 

I WHlk<*<l arrmnd the Golf ('ourst* 


its the day wantsi, with the |>a.sl 
iM'aling up<>n my brow like a nine- 
iron. Hut there was u .swi*t*tneHs 
ai>out the air that evening; tomor¬ 
row my lung-deatl swamp would In* 
avenged. ' 

I uro.se early the next morning. 
Axle, Kris hikI Maggie were up and 
about s<K>n offer. Kris went to work 
to endun* anther «lay of contri- 
iMiting to'‘the gfK)d life." The rest of 
us preiMm*d for the day’s dt*t*<ls. 
First we chwktHl on the n*sults «>f 
t)ur project ofthe pn*vi(mH evening. 
If checktHl out to our complete 
satisfaction. Large .strt'lches ofthe 
Golri'otirse fairways swum Is'nealh 
spreading pcxtls of water. It seemed 
that the elalxiratesprinkler system 
had ntpturt'd in st'VeraJ plact's. The 
pins and flags wert* gone. The noisy 
little carts all had flat tires. Many of 
the line-trimmed gr*H»n.s appt'annl 
to have lH*«>n jMiriially nffoiilled. or 
|M)s.sihly ravaged by the cruel 
whix'Is of a mot<ir vehicle. 

That aftemcKjn. we ch«*<“ked in 
with Kris in the dining room, whk’h 
overlooked the G<»lf(\>urse. when* 
she was about to take up her aiitli- 
ority as head maitre’d during dinner 
for ih(* large convention b<*lng held 
that wt'ekend. All systems were go. 

The first stej) involvtxl a lurgr*. 
well-lit read(*r board out on the 
highway, which n*ad; WELCOME 
OREGON ASSkK'IATlON OF DE- 
VEI.OPERS AND REALT( )HS. After 
about 110 second.s of aclju.HtmenLH it 
read: WELCOME ORECJON ASStJ- 
CIATION OF VILE RAPLSTS. 

Wc then made our way to the 
swimming pools in the condo¬ 
minium complex. We placed ‘'tx«)l 
closinl” signsoii the entrance gales, 
ami went towork plueingpunrturetl 
plastic packets of tomato juice in 
<*ach |KK>I, and plugging the |mm)| 
filters. Mr. Bubble went into the 
whirlp#M)ls. We <lunuM*<l a half- 
<')othe<l. life-like manakin into the 
mum pool, and scat U'red other plas¬ 


tic IxMly parts around for addtHi 
t'ffecl. (PiMii o|M>n.) It l(M»k(si a 
bliMMly mes-s. 

The heating system to the con¬ 
vention center was fisl by a main 
duct in the boiler rmim. The oil- 
firiHl iNiiU'r was able to lM*controll<Hl 
by a (im<*r. We set it for p.m.: 
(SK'ktail hour. In the mulst of the 
central <lucf, not far above the 
iMJiler, we hung two large win* mesh 
buckets on the inside, using cloth 
adhe.slve hcxiks. The buckets con- 
fuim*d excrement gaiherwl from 
various source's, 

On to the dining nxim. The 
clalMirate reader luiard in the 
entrance t<» the dining nmm an- 
nouru tnl the deluxe dinner planned 
for the hungry developers with dis¬ 
gusting .sup<*rlHtivc*s. After our 
H<yusimentH, the guests were 
griHJfetl with; WE MAKE A LIVINCf 
OESTKoyiNfJ WETLANDS AND 
POCKING WILD ANIMALS. 

The convention nxim was m*arly 
fllksl with wealthy n’Ul e.sUle ty- 
(sxms when an unlH*arahU* lu*at ami 
foul aroma lM>gan to pervadt* the 
rtxim. Then, quite sudilenly, the.soft 
muzac turned from Perry f’omo to 
the Eagles (“.some rich men came 
and rafMxl ihe land, nobixly caught 
’em / Put up a bunch of ugly boxe.s, 
and .h>sns’ lasiple Iwnighi ’em”). 

Unfortunately, the red-faced em- 
ployee.s got to the shit baskets 
imfon* the aronm completely dom- 
inaUsI the rtxim, and the phantom 
tape player was confi.scattsl. But 
that didn't matter much, as tlinnor 
was alxmt to Ih* served. 

What the rapists actually got was 
nothing. The Scampiand Prime Rib 
had 4lisHp|M*anHl. Even the .saluti 
fixings were* gone. Rut the waiters 
tlUlnt serve the as.son<*<l gurt>uge 
that totik the place of the fine cui¬ 
sine. TItey did, however, get caught 
along with the gue.slH (those who 
had not yet departetl in wrath) in 
the shower when the overhead 


.sprinkler-system ignitetl, 

Wliih* Maggie* and Kri.s and I were 
servicing the dining area, Axle had 
IxH'n fixing Ihe plumbing in the 
convention center with M-HO's. He 
then nslecoraUsI the iiffice of the 
Resort manag«*r and ihe pt>nthouse 
ofthe owners with deatl «ipposum.s 
hung from tht* curtaimsi alcoves 
and vurioits iasects in the |>unlries. 
He splashcil a mixlun* of bleach 
and ammonia «>nto (he (xi.sh shag 
rug.s in ruggesl script which rt'ad: 
THE SWAMP SHALL LIVE AGAIN, 
Our tasks wen* compleu*<l *mly 
minutes bef«>n* the sheriff arrivexl 
After he pullml into ih<* entr>' with 
Ihns* patrol cars in his train, he 
barely glanced at us, smartly 
dn>.H.H(Hl and clean shaven a-s wc 
wen*. lolU'ringalxmt tht* lobby with 
so many shellshtK'kt'd guests. As 
stMin as we had all gotten out of 
hearing range of the resort, Maggie, 
who hatl livt'd her first 18 years in a 
shack in the mid.st of Ihe Portland 
slums, iM'gan laughing .so hanl wc 
thouglit she would choke. 


We held a victory fca.st with some 
of the ftxKl, hut most of it went to 
the "harlKir light mlssitin" in Port 
land's skid row district; a gift from 
the affliH'nt to the les-s foriunatt*. 
Thai evening, as we .savtmrtHl Iht* 
fruits of revenge, we agreed that 
Ihert* wen- few things more .satis 
fy'ingthun bringingeliilstsdown to 
Earth: demoii.straiing to iht*m h«>w 
frail is the ilm'iKl that uphoUis their 
lives of elegance. And amidst the 
satisfaction of succeasAilly trashing 
a rt'sort, weagr«*ed that nur.succes.s 
was not line to the planning iutd 
recons, or the iitside help wc olv 
laim*d. For the spirit of that dciiti- 
wtxxi .swamp still livt*s, and mert'ly 
vented its angt'r through us. And 
mil longaft(*r I he wealthy fixils havi* 
succumiHHl to cancer, or dUnl of 
ignorance, the swamp n>bom will 
devour that accurs<*d re.s<irt. 

7T»w.st//rj/ i.s Inu'. TJu'namt’s/iuiH- 
fnt’Ti chtinc/t’it ami t/u‘ vhitiniiUifDi 
alU-rtti. 
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BEYOND SACRED COWS 
AT THE PUBLIC TROUGH ., 
OR HEADING TO 
j. THE LAST ROUNDUP ... 
(WITH ANY LUCK AT ALL) 


by Don Schwarzenegger 


In Sacred Com at the Public 
Trough, Denzel and Nancy Ferguson 
have produced the seminal work on 
the grazing situation in the West. For 
any EFIer not to read it is a derelic¬ 
tion. In spite of a reference or two 
about relegating cowboys to roadside 
reptile garens, where they can amuse 
but not do harm. Sacred Cam is the 
most thorough and professional 
catalog of the impacts of grazing on 
natural systems of the West ever put 
together. Therein lie its only flaws 
from the perspective of an eco-radi- 
cal. If anything, it is too profes-sionai 
and detached in dealing with a prob¬ 
lem. whidi in the West, is only ec¬ 
lipsed by the threat of a nuclear 
winter. Or as Philip Fradkin. writing 
in the Back[>ages of Audubon Mag. 
put It, “the im{}act of countless 
hooves and mouths over the years has 
done more to alter the type of vege¬ 
tation and landform.'t of the W'Sl than 
all of the water projects, atrip-mines, 
powerjdants, freeways, and .subdivi¬ 
sion developmenUs ctimbined.” We> are 
already ex|)eriencing a “bovine sum¬ 
mer,” os it were. 

Saerrd Couw documents that there 
ta more grazing pressure now on pub¬ 
lic range.s (and probably private) than 
at any time since “the great die off" 
(of cows during the last part of the 
19th century due to overgrazing). It 
amazes (and hinU at possibilities) 
with the description of an experiment 
that fenced a normally dry arroyo 
from cows and turned it into a live 
stream! The book points out that pop¬ 
ulations of fish and birdlife are as 
much as 500% greater or more on 
fenced riparian areas than on grazed 
ones. T^e U.S. Grade A taxpayer is 
foricing over about $3,500 in direct 
subsidies per public land ranch job to 
accomplish this destruction. This 
does not include the millions in pre¬ 
dator control to protect a few 
thousand dollars worth of livestock, 
pest/rodent control, low-ball loans, 
and relief for drought — which in 
many cases is exacerbated by over- 
grazing. Nor does this figure include 
indirect subsidies in the form of en¬ 
vironmental destruction ... destruc¬ 
tion of soil, watersheds, flood dam¬ 
age, extirpation of species, climate 
change, desertification, etc., etc., 
etc. It occurred to me that if the Rus- 
kies tried to pursue such a scorched 
earth policy against us. we would feel 
justified in “nuking" them. 

The authors do an admirable job of 
exploring the biological dynamics of 
overgrazing and the political/cultural 
web that condones it. My only criti¬ 
cism of it is that they leave you 
nowhere to turn to spit out the bile 
that all this information has gener¬ 
ated. Sacred Com offers no real ap¬ 
proaches or strategies but in all fair¬ 
ness this book is a first step ... an 
exposd ... a consciousness raising de¬ 
vice. 


The first impulse after reading Sa¬ 
cred Cowa is to go out and Mau Mau 
a few bovids, or engage in some kind 
of biological terrorism like innoculat- 
ing a few thousand head with hoof 
and mouth disease as was recently 
threatened by extortionists in Aus¬ 
tralia. But this has been tried before. 
Americans killed at least 750,000 
head of cattle, sheep, etc., in Mexico 
earlier in this century to wipe out 
hoof and mouth. The mere elimina¬ 
tion of livestock was not enough. Cul¬ 
tural changes didn't accompany it. 
The cows are back in greater num¬ 
bers in Mexico and the disease has 
virtually been eliminated ... tisk. A 
breakthrough against the Tbetse Fly 
(my totem animal) may even be at 
hand and livestock may decimate the 
remaining wildlife of Africa. No, the 
problem doesn’t seem amenable to 
monkeywTenehing or direct action. 
Laying down in front of a herd of cows 
is just a good way to “git cow shit on 
ya." 

However, there is hope. I believe 
that it was in the 1940's that Pulitzer 
Prize winning historian and j<iur- 
nalist. Bernanl DeVoto, wrote. "The 
historian finds no convincing evi¬ 
dence that the cattle business was 
ever run intelligently enough to sur¬ 
vive unassisted." Contemporary 
analysis reveals that things haven^ 
changed a hell of a lot since. Witness 
the level of assistance the industry is 
receiving, and it’s stiU singing a piti¬ 
ful western tune about how it “jest 
cain't make it." 

The outrageous level of assistance 
that the range livestodt industry re¬ 
ceives should make it as vulnerable 
to environmentalist attack as giant 
ground sloths were to Paleo-indian's 
spears ... with the same conse¬ 
quences ... extinction. Any strategy 
should focus on removing props and 
assistance that butress these last 
“rugged individualists" (by their own 
acclamation). For instance, since 
many federal and state grazing leases 
are so low (in many cases 1/3 to 1/10 
of what some ranchers sublease them 
to other ranchers), the ranches that 
these leases are attached to have a 
vastly inflated value, which in turn 
inflates the rancher's net worth and 
borrowing power. The market reflects 
that the ranchers are getting the for¬ 
age dirt cheap by bidding up the price 
of the base (private) property that 
the lease goes with. If agencies ever 
had the huevoa to insist on fair mar¬ 
ket value for forage, then that would 
kick out the props from a lot of 
operators, especially the marginal 
ones who are usually the worst abus¬ 
ers of the land. 

A significant percentage of ranches 
are held by wealthy investors and 
speculators who've always wanted to 
be cowboys and also just happen to 
like the write-offs that agriculture 
provides. A standard greeting in cof¬ 
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fee shops “Beneath the Mc^ollon 
Rim” and elsewhere is: “Have a good 
tax year?” I ain't no tax attorney — 
I’ve never even made enough money 
to meet one — but anyone who has 
any expertise in the area should 
monitor proposed changes in the tax 
code which may come with all this 
talk of “closing loopholes” and “re¬ 
structuring” the tax laws. When it 
looks like something is iikely to 
break, all EF!ers should be alerted 
for a letter writing campaign — as 
distasteful as that might be. I’m sure 
if every EF!er wrote a letter on some 
obscure portion of the tax code, that 
would bowl over a few legislators. It 
goes without saying that agencies 
must be prevented from shelling out 
lavish sums for range improvements; 
whidi, as the Ferguson.^ point out, 
usually just spread the damage as 
well as acting as another prop. How 
one accomplishes this. I'm not al¬ 
together sure. Possibly by attacking 
them in EIS’s and forest plans. 

A lot of the carrying capadty that 
is stated on the lease or on the re¬ 
lator’s advertisement just ain’t there. 
It has been eaten up in many cases. 
Dropped-out range conservHtionisUs 
have told me that they have seen dras¬ 
tic reductions in forage in the last 10 
years and expect the trend to con¬ 
tinue. Ranch values are usually mea¬ 
sured in animal units of carrying ca¬ 
pacity, and. if they ain't there, the 
randi is just existing on phantom 
equity and borrowing power. Proba¬ 
bly the main impetus for the “Sage¬ 
brush Rebellion" was BLM's timid ef¬ 
fort to reduce carrying capacity to 
what the land could actually support. 
Again, a rancher would have lik^ to 
continue to pay for the additional 
units that his lease said the land could 
support whether or not he was run¬ 
ning them, because what he is paying 
per unit of forage to the agency was 


a hell of a lot less than what a bank’s 
appraiser said it was worth in terms 
of sale price and/or collateral for a 
loan. 

An absolutely crudal period for 
making honest men and women out 
of cowboys and cowgirls (i.e., that 
they be forced to practice this 
economic rugged individualism and 
self-reliance they are always talking 
about, at least for the other guy) is 
fast approaching. The BLM and 
USFS are currently studying their 
fee formulas, with a draft report due 
by 11/84 and a final report to Con¬ 
gress early in 1985. Influencing Con¬ 
gress' action on this report should 
head the environmental agenda for 
this period. Straight groups should 
be lobbied to take up the cause. I hate 
to admit it, but perhaps tiiey are best 
.suited for this sort of thing. It seenus 
like relying on the impersonal pres¬ 
sures of the pseudomarket is the most 
effective i^’ay to deal with the prob¬ 
lem. in the short term at least ... 
partly because they are impersonal. 
Any industry that has committed 
genocide against indigenous people 
(or had it done for them), extirpated 
numerous species and turned much of 
the West into desert is not going to 
be very troubled about roughing up 
a few greenies, as they have 
threatened to do more than a few 
times (see p. 29(5. Pub. No. 95-79 of 
the Congressional Record, for Chris- 
sakes). 

This economic akido is an impor¬ 
tant first step in restoring the range 
to a semblance of health, but it is only 
a stop-gap. The real battleground is 
a cultural one. The fact that the 
ranching industry has been able to 
pull off the above-mentioned coups is 
due to the fact that the cowboy has 
been viewed as a virtual demi-god by 
the American public ... especially 


those with a little distance from the 
real thing. As ^llace Stegner has 
said, “the myths have consistently 
obscured — been used to obscure” 
the real Wfest. The Fergusons state it 
a little more bluntly: 

"Seldom in history have so 
many been so thoroughly 
brain uaahed by so few. The 
truth of the matter ia: No in¬ 
dustry or human activity on 
earth has destroyed or altered 
more of nature than the lives¬ 
tock Jndustry. The slow-talk¬ 
ing cowboy and hi^ docile cows 
are the center of a monstrous 
myth, a part of Americana 
that rests on concocted imag¬ 
ery and fabrication — an 
enortnous falsehood based on 
profound ignorance." 

Owen Water, author of The Virgi¬ 
nian, the insipid book I was forced 
to read in high school, is generally 
identified as the first, or at least the 
most successful, perpetrator of the 
myth. InWister’s view (from the East 
Coast), the cowboy was a knighl-er- 
rant, a Lancelot, our Robin Hood ... 
“No soldier of fortune adventured 
with bolder carelessness; no fiercer 
blood ever staineil a border.” The 
range livestock industry has been hid¬ 
ing behind all this purple prose (con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously) for the last 
80 or so years, Water was their ulti¬ 
mate PR man. He’s even got the pres¬ 
ident playing cowboy. 

We need new myths as a nation ... 
myths that will elevate those aspects 
of American culture that are condu¬ 
cive to survival and equality among 
species. I’m not going to pretend to 
forge them. I'm no poet, as should be 
obvious by now. Those with the 
genius must be touched. The W>st 
must produce its own great writers, 
not fawning wimps imagining what 
“real men” are like. 



Denzel and Nancy Ferguson, authors of "Sacred Cows at the Public Trough" 
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Alw). we muni beffin goring the m- 
cml cow, treating the myth of the 
cowboy with the contempt it de¬ 
serves. Shake the bastards' confi¬ 
dence that they are universally en¬ 
vied and adored. 

News is coming along continually 
to the effect that beef isn’t very good 
for you. Except for a few blips around 
the Pleistocene (from which we may 
not be descended anyway) most of the 


animal protein for our species has 
probably been in the form of lizards, 
insects, rodents, fish, binls. etc. with 
the occasional windfall of red meat. 
There is some interesting an¬ 
thropological theorizing going on that 
we actually evolved as scavengers and 
not hunters. Our current epidemic of 
degenerative diseases in part reflects 
that we are not evulutionarily 
adapted to a rliet heavy with red meat 
— Dave Foreman being a case in 
point. The nutritionists may be the 
ultimate saviors of the range. But 
help them along. At your next cook- 
nut amaze your hosts and throw that 
T-bone to the dog. Better yet, eat the 
dog. You don’t want to be invited back 
by .4uch middle class geeks anywa,v. 

This is not to say that we should 
abandon all red meat pnaluction. 
There are vast tracts of the West that 
co-evolved with large herbivores over 
the last 20 million years ... wide rang¬ 
ing herds that would move and let the 
range recover and not ambush every 
green shoot as it emerges. The plains 
grasses actually need the trampling 
and manuring of big animals like 
bison, elk and probably mastodon, 
camel, ground sloth and the large car¬ 
nivores that pushed them into herd¬ 
ing behaviors. Diaries of the buffalo 
hunters reveal that they would track 
the herds by following the swaths of 


green grass that the buffalo would 
create! 

As the Fergusons point out, a Dr. 
Fredrick VN^gner of Utah State Uni¬ 
versity estimates that the plains sup¬ 
ported more animal units in the form 
of bison, antelope, elk, etc., in pre- 
Columbian limes than they do now in 
the form of white-faced range slugs. 
When you realize that wild herbi¬ 
vores have about 20-2(>‘3f- more pro¬ 
tein per pound than domestic beef (at 
least that is the figure fur moose) 
then this amounts to a considerable 
increase in production. Whal the 
ranching industry has done is to re¬ 
place a very valuable resource (buf¬ 
falo, elk. antelope, etc.) with a re¬ 
source that is less valuable but stupid 
and docile enough to be eumpatibie 
with its ideas of land tenure. 

Instead of being a|K>logists for the 
range livestock industry, the western 
land grant universities should be hard 
at work devising methods of tearing 
down fences on the range, reintroduc¬ 
ing native grazers ami their pre¬ 
dators, and working on cooperative 
harvest methods at levels that would 
be sustainable. In wilderness pre¬ 
serves, people should be encouraged 
to hunt the, by then, much more 
abundant game animals, but with 
primitive weapons. If people want 
red meat, the healthy and active 


should be encouraged to hunt It. if 
only to restore ritual and respect for 
the process of acquiring sustenance. 
Our culture should institute a suc¬ 
cessful hunt as a right of passage, 
with accolades surpassing those 
given to an All-State tackle. This 
could have an enormous humbling, 
and therefore positive, impact on the 
collective psyche of our nation. 

Admittedly, the above is a rather 
high-blown and distant goal. More im¬ 
mediately, we must take some first 
steps toward restoring sanity on the 
range by excising the economic bloat 
of assistance from the range livestodc 
industi^’, by some of the methods 
mentioned previously, and thereby 
getting rid of the worst abusers in 
the ranching community — those that 
would rather play cowboy than man¬ 
age. Although it should be vigorously 
agitated for, an outright ban on lives¬ 
tock fr«)m public lands probably won’t 
fly right now. The level of outrage on 
the part of the American people is 
not high enough. This is due to a mas¬ 
sive ignorance of the problem. This 
situation has not been helped much 
by various elements of the environ¬ 
mental commuruty who have bent 
over backwanis in placating the cow¬ 
boys out of some half-assed romantic 
notion that cowboys represent a free 
lifestyle that is the cultural equiva¬ 


BOOK REVIEWS 

ANIMAL TOWN GAMES 

by Wildcat Annie 


Last year I discovered a great 
source for cooperative and non¬ 
competitive games for both adults 
and children. Animal Town is a 
family-owned mail order company 
started in 1976. The games they 
invent are about conservation, self- 
sufficiency. Mother Nature and 
social well being and are designed to 
be highly informative, thought 
provoking — as well as fun to play. 
Two of their more popular 
conservation games are Save the 
Whales and Dam Builders. In Save 
the Whales, players must work 
together to save eight whale species 
from extinction. Oil spills, 
radioactive wastes, catcher ships 
and floating factories all threaten 
the whales and even with complete 
cooperation the players may lose a 
species. In the Dam Builders, players 
are beavers working together to 
build a lodge, gather food and to 


protect themselves from predators 
and the Army Corpof Engineers who 
is out to destroy the beavers' habitat. 
Other games focus on organic 
farming, mountaineering, travel, 
music. American women, etc. There 
are numerous non-competitive 
games and books for children of all 
ages. Also featured in the catalog are 
cassettes of old time radio, lullabies, 
songs and stories, and sounds of 
nature. Over a hundred different 
rubber stamps are offered with 
something for everybody. There are 
stamps for teachers, stamps on 
health, love, animals, peace, stamps 
for special occasions, for borders and 
for business and correspondence. To 
get a free catalog write Animal Town 
Company, PO Box 2002. Santa 
Barbara. CA 93120. They would 
probably appreciate a 37c stamp to 
help with postage. 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
'THOMAS COVENANT. 

THE UNBELIEVER 

BY STEPHEN DONALDSON 
Reviewed by Brian Carter 

It may seem frivolous, with the 
nightmare of a planet iH'ing wasU><l 
iMH'oming a reality around u.s, to 
indulge in reading a flctinnal 
account of the same |)nH’es.s. Even 
tm>re so when iht' story stn’tehes 
over six volumes. But one of the 
first thing.s to Ih* lost in the prtK’t*ss 
<if"eivilization‘'ae(*<»nlingto mater¬ 
ialist terms i.s the {lowerofniylh to 
lioth wlueate and inspir«'. The ol«l 
myths also pr«>vide a g«MMl iM*rsp<H-- 
tivc of the human niee's pli«-e in 
(his world, and the liook.s by 
.Stephen Donald-sonanoui uixlaling 
ofsome«»fthos<*. 

Then* is no space h<‘re to go into 
deUiil ulxiut the complex hut vivid 
mixture of <-haraeters and life fonns. 
themes, metaphors and ideas eon- 


laintnl in Donaldson’s b4M>ks. I don’t 
ni*ed to say much as far as entertain¬ 
ment - mo.st of these volumes wen* 
on the best-seller list as they 
app<‘an*<l. Rut I would like U> men¬ 
tion a few reasons EFIers might 
wan t to carry a vol u mi* or tw<»along 
on expeditions to fill in thosi' rainy 
days or to kill an hour or twf> while 
waiting for the ev«*ning's aetiviU*s 
to begin. 

Thomas Covenant is a typical 
American in hi.s awareness of the 
natunil world. If’.s something out 
then* that's gisMl for creating pri¬ 
vacy, but he's got «»lher pniblem.s - 
mnior ones, imrsonully speaking. 
But his consciousness is dt*stine<l to 
undergo some radical tnuisforma- 
tions when, thnmgh a h<*nign sor 
♦•ery, he finds him.s<*lf In a c<nn- 
pletely diffen>nt spm-e-time frame. 
KxcefH for a few umuimfortablc 
ilctails, it all still s<*«*ms like the 
avemge Alice-in-Wond«*iiaml trans- 
formatbm. But Covenant .•«Km dls 
cjivers t 111* piHipU* he mei'ts and The 
Lund, when* he now stniggles to 
survive and und(*rstand. have pnih- 
lems that make his difficulties pale. 


Beirayent ((fthe TFm/A 
By WilHain Broad and Nicholas 
Wade, Simon and Schuater, NY. 
1982. Reviewed by Holly Jenaen. 

Bt'trnytn's of th*; Truth is an 
intriguing Ixxik about the true na¬ 
ture of si’ience and the mwhanisms 
of change. It isalsoe.s.*<(*nUal reading 
for anyone conceiruKl witli chang¬ 
ing the current exploitive practices 
which now thn'aten ourown earth's 
survival. Unlike the noble, self 
verifying field describtKl to u.s by 
stK'iologists. hisUirian.s, and phil- 
M.H<iphers (all aliens to the field and 
thus unaware of the actual factors 
which guide the direction of n*- 
.st'arch) th(* authors, by studying 
the jiathology of science (i.e.. the 
many researchers found guilty of 
fraud and deceit) have a.scertaim'd 
a cleart'r picture of the field than 
many individuals working within 
it. 

For nimantics and tho.se unfam 
iliur with the publi.sh or perish 
man<late for success, t hi' mimerou.s 
ca.scs in which researchers have 
Intentionally subverted the very 
tenets of science in the interests of 


furthering personal goals, will seem 
astonishing, pt'rhaps unlH'lievahlc. 
However, aware of the revolution¬ 
ary nature of the ideas presi'nusi, 
the authors have carefully and 
cautiously presented their well- 
<l(K-umenft‘il treattsi*, 

Rrither than ai-ci'pting the n*sear- 
chers’ pri'mise that those scientists 
convicted of fraud were merely 
i.HolaU'il cases of morally bankrupt 
Individuals in a crowd of selfle.s8 
scientists liKikingonly for the truth, 
authors Broad and Wade pni|K).sc 
(hat it is in fact the institution of 
science which tempts re.sean‘hers 
to ciieat and thus abandon the 
truths they pn*tcnd iiidevotc their 
lives to. Despite the lofty ideals of 
their profession, much ofsi-ience Ls 
guidiHl by the same self-i'cnteriHl 
drives seen in other professions - 
ifonomics, career advancement, 
t*go and (HHver. 

The im|«>rtanrp of this bimk lies 
not only in its demonstration that 
science is not thi* admirable pro¬ 
fession we once bolievi'd, but also 
in its recognition of our casual and 
umjueslioning a<-ceptanre of the 


institutions which diri*<'t our lives. 
In so doing, it provides a keyhold 
through which other aspects of our 
indiH'trinuti'il ri'ulity may also hi* 
viewed more critically, We have 
lH*en taught that science builds 
iimm the ideas of the past, ever 
striving for the mostsophisticaU'd. 
validatisl and reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of the world we inhabit. 
Nidhlng could lx* farther from the 
truth. Paradigm.s or world views 
change by revolution, the new sup¬ 
planting the old. Pmponentsofthe 
Coimrnican Revolution which 
transfemsl solar .sy.sti*m centrality 
from the earth to the sun. were 
comlemned for heresy by fX‘opIi* so 
Lsolatfsl ami insei’iire that they 
could not admit they were wrong, 
though profes.sionally they were 
de«liciiti*d only to the search for 
truth. The task of excising the 
currently acceptinl homiK-entric 
world view for the self-indulgent, 
exploitive fraud which It really is, 
and extending our sphen* of moral 
concern to encompass all life is 
IxK’oming increasingly recognizisi 
as an e.s.sentiBl step we must take if 


we an* to avert the ever increasing 
threat of .self-imposed planetary 
ilestruct ion. 

When .science ilemonstratisl (he 
fallai'y oftheinaci-uraU* pre-('o|x*r- 
nican vision that we pnijecied. we 
aiUusiisl our thinking Ecology now 
teaches us that life has always lieen 
a seamle.ss web of interconnwUHl, 
intem'latisl jiarls. The homcHvntric 
assumptions cum'nlly n*.s|X)nsible 
for the global tyrannizalion of non- 
humun life and the di*struction of 
tlu* biota u|H>n which all life (includ¬ 
ing our own) depends are without 
moral or .si-ienlifii' validity. This is 
the ultimate denial of n'ality. 

The continued ullegiance to eco¬ 
nomic and )x»liticul constructs in 
the fai'i* of ever increasing biologiial 
evidence to the contrary is just 
another example of the umtuesiion- 
ing manner with which we aci’ept 
the inculcated premi.ses of our 
.stK*iety'.s institutions. 

Ri-lnifirnt' n'sX value likes in its 
ability to make us think critically 
and (iuestion HUlhority. 

I lollU Jfmm is « w a n i mal rit/h Ls 
(u-tiH.st in OninesvilU', FUtriiin. 
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lent of wilderness. TTfese "environ¬ 
mentalists" are fawning wimps of the 
worst order, who make Owen Wuster 
look positively heraldic in compari¬ 
son. Although it is frustrating in that 
it doesn't lay out any approaches, and 
that its points are sometimes in¬ 
adequately documented. Sacred 
Com is the first book with the guts 
to run counter to one of the predomin¬ 
ant myths of our society, to begin to 
expose the egregiousness of the 
range livestock industry. 

I'm sure that the Fergusons wrote 
the book in spite of the personal and 
financial risk they know will come in 
response. The least you can do is read 
it and disseminate the information 
widely. While you are at it, the next 
time you bite into a big juicy steak, 
remember that you are: "tasting the 
high country,” and the desert, and 
the mesas, and woodlands and the 
riparian areas just as if you were eat¬ 
ing with a ten-cubic-foot drag line. 

liifi Don SchusirzenegKcr is a long¬ 
time critic o/grazingin IheSuufhifesl. 
He has worked as a cowboy and 
lumberjack in Colorado, an asphalt 
spreader in Indianapolis, an adobe 
mason in Sew Mexico, and a bigf^me 
hunting guide in Alaska. Sometimes 
he washm his hands and writes an 
article for Earth First! and other 
publications. 


Whal'.s mon*. ho scorns to Ih* their 
lK*sf hojH* of pulling off .some sort «)f 
victory in provondng whal is loft of 
the oncystom they rxrupy from 
iHH-oniing wasteland. The villian 
hero is I.s)rd Foul, the IK*Hpisor. bul 
it's alm<Kst Uh) easy to substituU* 
one’s own favorite corporation. 

If may lx* that is iho one wrakneas 
- the .story t<M)closoly i)aralli*ls this 
age. Or U may Ih* its msqorstri'ngth. 
Covenant g<H>s on to nwt difTorenl 
races, people whose intimate 
knowietigo of (he I*an«l’s wx-n'ts is 
fast iK'ing lost: thost* who con inbine 
a certain typ<* of nx-k U» provide 
heal; *>fhers who know the ix>wer 
inher<‘nl in w<kk1. The Land itself 
provides ltsgn*ale-s( defen.se by the 
diversity and Ix'auty whU h sustain 
life. mu((*ria] and spiritual. Coven¬ 
ant’s senses are awakened to a 
heulti) that is tangil>le bul delU'ate, 
and he s<Mm realizes the buttle 
ah«‘a<l. In s<vnes that many EFkTs 
will appitx-iale for graphic inU'nsily, 
the iHinls of Revelslone, sworn to 
defense* of The Land, lead and sup- 
|xirl Covenanl as he slowly over- 
(s)mes hi.s aversion lo violenct* in 
aiding that d(‘fense. 

Still, it's tebvious that violence is 
not the ultimate answer, and |M‘r 
haps that is when* thi* n‘ai le.ssons 
are. Then* must also Ih* nmm for 
those who can understand the sub¬ 
tle interrelationships of living 
cn*ation, wh«i.s<* |x»wt*r lies in (hut 
they know when atnl when* action 
is ntxxhxl. And there Is clearly 
demeimstrauxl the spirit that pashes 
on after the worst los.ses. that turns 
an enemy to an ally or a wound into 
a w('a|x>n. 

That may be wliat we’ll need 
most. For myself. III nev<*r imws o 
I xig ofspring |MH>iK*rs again without 
(smsidering the Waynhim and their 
way of life. I won't meet a fellow 
eco-fn*ak without n*memlH>ring the 
Wcxxlhelvcn folk or the Giants of 
Coerci. And I won't s(x)n forget the 
Forestal and his Joy in torturing 
Ravers. But mostly I won't forget 
the ihhhI to take can* lest I lH*come 
whal I halt*. 

One word of caution, and one of 
encouragement: n*ad the .six lxx)ks 
in pnqH'r<irtleroryou11 lH*(-onfused 
and rnkss out on lm|x)rtant connec¬ 
tions; and k«H»p going - t*ach lxx>k 
is Imtter than the one before, 

Earth First! November 1, 1984 



ONE MORE FOR THE GIPPER 

Guest Editorial by Environmentalists for Reagan 



toxic wastes dumps has been 
assailed as a failure chiefly tnicause 
his administration lowered the 
E.P.A. budget, cut its manpower and 
worked out deals with in^siry. 
Besides the obvious economic 
benefits, this seeming procrastina 
I ion to clean up toxic waste sites has 
had environmental Ix-nefils too. The 
public has perceivt'd the problem 
from only one viewp<imt: Site X is 
ixilluted. so let's clean up site X. 
There is a further problem which 
only fTesident Keagan and Anno 
Gorsuch-Burford seem to have 
comprohendi*d: once the toxics have 
been collected from site X. they have 
to be deposited somewhere else. 
Then site Y or site Z become 
reiwsiiories of toxic chemicals. You 
have an ever-accelerating 
environmental hazard created by 
"clean up" prrx'edure 

By delaying clean-up programs the 
presideni is actually containing 
pollutants in existing areas, 
avoiding the collection of toxics in 
secondary dump sites where they 
might pose additional and more 
serious consequences due to their 
heavier concentrations. The small 
statistical increase m human and 
animal deformities, disease and 
deaths is the price humanity must 
pay for living in a mixfern world. 
■■Environmentalists for Reagan" 
applaud his concern for all the 
currently ■'clean” areas which might 
become future repositories of 
concentrated wastes in the event of 
massive Superfund "clean-up” 
programs. 

These are but a tew examples of 
how President Reagans environ 
mental policies and statements have 
been misrepresented by the media 
and misunderstiKxd by the public. We 
are confident that in the future as 
people begin to develop a deeper 
sense of commiiment to the 
environment, they will see that the 
Keagan administration was* a truly 
visionary administration w’iih the 
highest respect for the environment 

In the meantime, the general 
jiublic could benefit from a closer 
look at the record as we have tried to 
provide here. 1-el us not jump to 
conclusions at seeming insensitiv 
ilies. but look to the deeper hidden 
rationale behind the President''' 
actions. 


DIRECT ACTION (cont) 

answers to questions we have not 
y(>i lH‘gun to ask. 

From a thH*p«s'nlogy |«'rH|M*ctive 
tfien* is a faseinal ion, II (lis'p eiiguge 
meiii with living and yet a .Hiiiiiilkil.v 
and Joy in this .serious undertaking, 
.lohti Muir, near the end oriiis very 
active life, oiu i- saiil. ■•! only went 
out fora walk and rinaliy concliidisl 
to stay until sundown, for going 
otil.l<lis<-ov<*red. wasactiially going 
ill." 

IiiwanI and oiilwai'd tliris-lion, 
lw<i aspcs-l.s of tin- saiiH'iirocess. 

Wi'arx* not alone. Wean' |)arl ami 
jKin el oflln* largi-reomiminlly. tin* 
laiideoinmunily. Kiieli life in il.sown 
sense is hen>j<' and eonneettsi In 
th«‘ wonis of the IkKihi.sativa. "No 
one is.savtsf until wi'ureall savtsl." 

This |K‘fS|ss-fiveen«'()Hipa.sse.s all 
nolion.s of saving uiiything. whether 
it ix' an endangeretl ,s|><s'ies, the 
(onuiiunity, oryour«iwii .self. lOaeii 
life is a lieniie ipiesi It is a Journey 
of the spirit during which we liis- 
covi*r our purjiose. We fiave only to 
(•inlwrk.tow ‘1 out iinnirown la'ans. 
on this journey we Ix-gan .so long 
ago 

S<i the n'ul work is iHH-oniing ri’al. 
doing wliat is real, really dancing 
Die days anil nights away. Nothing 
is lalionHl. nothing fon'isl. 

The pnK-ess i if develi itmig mat iir 
ity is simpler than many think. Like 
wati'r flowing througli Die ciuiyons. 
always yielding, always rinding Its 
way hack, siiniile in means, rich in 
ends. 

In this h(M>k we have lookeil at 
many asinx-ts of the ■‘ultimale 
iiomi.s’Tif dis'p ecology. s<*lf-rea!iza 
Don and hiocenirii' equalil.v. We 
have si*i*ii how Diese norms can 
apply lo our individual lives, to the 
development of maliirity, and to 
public jKilicy 

We have jiresimlisl u tentative 
'platform' or set oflntsle pnneipU*s 
of d»s«p iH'ology derivisi from these 
norms which applies lo our [in* 
dieainent in li'chnoi-nilie indiislnal 
siK-iety. 

We havi- disni.s,sisl various paths 
to tietter jtnhiie jiolicy from a disqi 
eciilogy piTspective anti viirious 
ways to greater maturity in the 
individiKiI. 

.And we have suggeslisl that we 
n«s‘d moil' iTolopiun visions ofliv 
ing in mixed communities of 
humans, rivers, ileer, in.seels and 
tree's. 

The final suggestion in this iiixik 
comes from Arne Naess, 

"In the long run. in ortler to joy 
fully ami wiiolehearti'dly parlici- 
|iate in the d«n*p ecology mi'vement 
you have lo lake your own Itle very 
seriously. I’istple who successfully 
cultivate a dis'p, intense inner life 
an* much helleralde to consistently 
muintainudis'pis'oli^ical view and 
toad on iKdmlfofit. And I sit down 
and tin-athe diH*ply and Just f(s*l 
where 1 am." 

Bill Derail « a professor o/sociolo^' at 
Humboldt Slate I'uiversity. Areata. 
Otli/ornia (leorgr Sessions is a 
professor of philosophy al Sierra 
College. Rocklin. Calijornia. They are 
two of the leading students of Deep 
Ecology in the Vnited Stales. 



Now that America is on the 
threshold tif a second term with the 
Reagan Administration, it is time for 
conservationists to lake a second 
look at the record. The prevailing 
viewpoint espoused by the more 
viKal of our environmental leaders 
has been one of criticism, distrust 
and even slander against this 
administration, ■■Environmentalists 
for Reagan,” an ad hoc group of 
concerned leaders within the ranks 
of the environmental movement.has 
chosen to rise out of a position of 
silent acquiescence lo speak out in 
defense of the very misunderslixxl 
environmental record of Ronald 
Reagan. 

We feel the crux of this 
unfortunate misrepresentaiion of 
the Keagan record lies in a shallow 
interpretation of his truly visionary 
perspectives. Critiques of this 
administration's act ions on behalf of 
the environment, wc feel, are 
generally based on narrow 
viewpoints, erroneous assumptions 
and values which arc inappropriate 
to the times 

1 -ci us begin with a very concrete 
example. During Ronald Reagan's 
tenure as governor of California he 
was quoted as saying something 
along the lines of ’■you've seen one 
redwfxxl tree and you've seer them 
all . . ."This statement was widely 
touted by his detractors as 
exhibiting a profound callousness 
toward that mightyconiferousgiant. 
On.the surface it may appear that 
way. but in reality this statement 
was an expression of Reagan's deep 
understanding of the mystical 
foundations of physical realily. 
Within Its appropriate philosophical 
context, the phrase, ‘you've seen one- 
tree and you've seen them all" refers 
to the fan that all of reality may be 
reflected in each and every one of 
God's creations. To a man or woman 
of real viston. a single redwiKXl tree 
reflects the essence of all redwood 
trees. 

What then is the pur|xise of 
endlessly proclaiming iiarks and 
preserves for the redwood species? 
The Reagan administration realizes 
that wanting more, more, more is an 
insensitive materialistic altitude. 
Even though founded on giHid 
intentions, the insatiable demand for 
more parks and wilderness has gone 
i(K) far and Keagan realizes ihi.s. 
Unless we begin to concentrate on 


Letters 


l>ear Dave; 

Radical (definition D: of or from the 
root or roots: going to the center, 
foundation, or source of something; 
fundamental: basic. This from iin old 
Webster’s; the ratio of its age to mine 
is approaching one. We should be 
proud of the radical label, explain to 
the masses just whal-the-hell it 
means, and point out that Reagan, 
Crowell, etc., are not conservative 
but that iwrhaiis we are. The 
philosophy of the Reagan crew neeils 
some new title but I vote for no com¬ 
promise on the use of "raiiical" to de¬ 
scribe Earth First! And may the 
smoke long rise from your chimney. 

Hank Bnute 
Madison, Wisconsin 


what we already have protecii-d. we 
run the serious risk of losing ihv- 
ability to perceive the lx*aunes of a 
single tree Wc become desensitized 
and the environment will ultimately 
suffer. 

There is another widely repe.iled 
phra.se which needs explanation; 
Keagan is quoted as saying 
somelhmg like "trees are a great 
cause of air jxillulion This was a 
joking siaiemeni based on a serious 
principle of deep ecology The 
natural world is diverse and what is 
food for one species is poison for 
another. Trees "breathe" like 
human beings, except that they 
■’inhale" carbon dioxide and 
"exhale" oxygen. That oxygen 
becomes a primary source of 
"ixillution" from the point of view of 
the forest (iranted, the joke was too 
subtle to be grasped by the general 
public, but true' visionary ecologists 
who are capable of viewing the world 
through the eyes of trees as well as 
human beings will see his point. 

Reagan is criticized for cutting 
National Park acquisition funds and 
supporting instead more con¬ 
cessionaire services. This was really 
a, move lo protect backcouniry 
wilderness. The Reagan admimstra 
lion IS acL-usc*d of being anti 
wilderness, but in truth the 
administration is pro-wilderness. 
Their method for protecting 
wildeme.ss, however, involves a 
sophisticated reverse tactic 
evidenced in their National Park 
policy. 

The idea is to create small 
concentrated meccas of development 
within and adjacent to parks, which 
will serve to attract the urban 
minded masses. Those who are not 
sensitive to wilderness values will 
gravitate to the public service 
centers operated by concessionaires. 
Thus, by improvingthe conditions of 
the commercial sections of our 
National Parks we are helping to 
protect from abuse pristine 
backcountry conditions too. We 
concenirate visitors in developed 
areas by making those developed 
areas cleaner, more comfortable and 
generally more attractive. Truly 
President Reagan s method for 
enhancing the National Parks is 
more effective in the long run than 
merely purchasing more canyons, 
mountains, and trees. 

Reagan's record on cleaning up 


Dear Earth First! 

At last an environmental group 
that comes pretty darned close to ex¬ 
pressing my own strongly (but sec¬ 
retly) held beliefs! No other group 
I'm familiar with has articulated the 
need for sane population decline (ntd 
to return many (most?) currently de¬ 
veloped areas to their natural state 
(e.g.. Hetch Heichy and Glen Can¬ 
yon). 

On the question of population re¬ 
duction I strongly recommend for 
your readers the study “L'lyently 
Needed Now. A National Riliey to Re¬ 
duce U.S. Population." (Write to 
Negative Population Grow-th. Inc.. U> 
E. 42nd St., Suite 1(M2. New York, 
NY 10017.) 

Tt) your "Principles of Deep Ecol¬ 
ogy." 1 would Slid: "Resource manage¬ 
ment must stress beauty, sustainabil¬ 
ity. and utility, with emphasis in that 
onier." Up to now the emphasis of 
these principles has been reversed. 

1 am sending my membership dona¬ 
tion to Wildcat Annie. 

— Alamere 


lx*ar Tnx* Muggers 

I just .sent in my renewal to Wild 
i-fit Annie, and eii<-lo.s«*d an extra 10 
hurks to kiH'ji the liK-k on Igor'.s 
cage. You may use it a.s hail money 
for an EFlsier or lo .s«*nd a suh 
script ion to some other weirdo like 
uswho thinks Die eiulJi is still worUi 
saving. 

- Wyanokir At 

Dear EE' 

. . . it's taken me a while. After 
reams of letter writing, member¬ 
ships in too many conservation 
organizations (who don't have lime 
in their eltlist agenda fur me), and a 
feeling of general crankiness —I'm 
finally admitting I'm an Earth First! 
person. Sort of like coming out of the 
closet or standing up for the first 
lime at an AA meeting 
I've only got so much time, and 
don't wanttoend up having behaved 
too well and wasting my talent for 
creative disruption. 

So sign me up — or whatever you 
do lo recognize my happily admitted 
desire to be involved 

— Salt Lake City. Utah 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 
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SAVE A RIVER, stake a mining claim 


by Abdul Alhazred 

For (he |)ast yearor.so, the Bureau 
of Ijind Management (BI>M) has 
tieen devoting much its time and 
the public’s money to the selling of 
some of t he federal land it manages, 
F<)r anyone wh«> doesn’t know It. 
the BIis the fotleral agency within 
the rh'partment t>f Interior dele- 
gsiUsI t he rt*s|)onsibility of mailaging 
284 million acres of public land, 
mostly in iIh* 13 westoni states and 
Alaska. In comparison, the more 
wididy known U.S. Forest Service 
adminisiers only 1«I milli«)n acres 
of your land, The.staterl purpose of 
selling these lands is federal debt 
n'ihu tion. (’onceivetl as the As.set 
Mangemeni Program, mori* than a 
year ago the HLM. along with the 
•ither federal agencies which 
manage puhlh’ lands, were told to 
identify th«i.se lund-s which were 
"uneconomical to manage and had 
no signihcant r»\source value's." 
TIu'se* lands were to lie offered for 
-sale at a fair market v-alue. In the 
nflermath of <*x-Secretary Watt’s 
famous Powder River Basin i iml 
giveaway, the much publicized 
.Aswd .Vlanagenn'iit Prognun i|Uickly 


fell into disfavor. Or at least in 
name it did. Even though the Asset 
Mangement Prcigram has been 
ended, the land sales by the RLM 
<-onliniie. This is due to the fact 
that the Reagim administration still 
favors the privatization of the 
piihllc’sresource.sand that the sale 
pna-ecHis will enter the Treasury 
Department coffers. 

I will not dwell on the fact that 
our national heritage Is being 
-squandered away forever for the 
purpose of reducing the Fed’s influ¬ 
ence in the western states, but will 
concentrate on the monetary pro¬ 
ceeds from these sales. The facts 
t)f Ihi.s matter are that, legally, 
very little of the BLM land sale 
pmet'eds can go towards reducing 
this country's .sky-rocketing federal 
deficit. By law, only 20 iierrent goes 
to the general fund. 4 fx*rcent goes 
to the state in which the land was 
sold, and the remainder, 7H |M‘rcent 
goes mward the m-lamation fund. 
What is this “rwlamation fuml," you 
ask? Why, they’re the folks who 
build the dams on your favorite 
western rivers; the Bureau of 
Ihflamatifm.' Monies ohtairietl by 


this tactic a little tricky if the pn>- 
posed sale lands are withdrawn 
from mining IcH-ation early in the 
bureaucratic pre-.sale proces.s. An 
announcement in the Federal 
Reaiater may be the only early 
public notice given. Contact the 
I<K*al BLM offices regularly and use 
the Fre<*<lom of Information Act. If 
mtessary, to determine what lands 
are to be sold and if. and when they 
are to be withdrawn fnim mineral 
entry, Even if the land ha.s already 
been withdrawn when you discover 
the planneil sale, all is not lost. You 
have 30 to 00 days (dejH'nding on 
which state the lands are in) to file 
your claim location notice with the 
county courthouse and IK) days to 
file with the BLM after you l<K‘aie 
your claim. It Is slightly illegal, but 
highly undetectable, to pre-date 
your loeation notices to before the 
date of withdrawal, hut Iwfore the 
filing deadline. 1 rts’ommentl using 
a.s8ociation placer claims. They can 
lie up to 1(50 acres in size, if then' 
are H co-lo<-aiors. Rei-ordation fe<‘s 
are genenUly alM)ut $10.00 and the 
yearly "as-sessment wt»rk’’ rcfiiiin*- 
ment is only $100.00. A.s.sessmen( 
work refers lo any kind of minend 


this means diin’t have to be scrutin¬ 
ized and approved by your elected 
Congre.s.s. Pork barrel water pro¬ 
jects have a guaranteml source of 
funding! 

What c-an you do to suip this devi¬ 
ous transmutation of our national 
heritage to unntH><k*d water pro- 
ject.s? You could |M‘ti(ion your 
congrcs.smen to hall all public land 
sales or to repeal 43 CSC 301, that 
part ofthe Rwlamation Act of June 
17. 1002, which provides for its 
prc.sent mistc <if funding. 

A more (lin'd, grassroots ap- 
pnmeh to short-circuiting this dam- 
building .scheme is to enlist the aid 
of a very old and outdated law: the 
1872 Mining I.atw. This law gave the 
(HH)i)le of this nation the rigid to 
prosiM'ci for. extract, and lay claim 
to the mineral wealth on the publie 
lands. Although it ha.s bet'n aniend- 
(hI numen>u.s times, it is .still in effect 
more than 100 years afler its enact¬ 
ment. Any mining claim. IcK-att'd 
on a piwe of public land, precludes 

the .sale of t hat land. The claim must 
Ik* lociittHl prior to nnv huul with 
drawal emj)lHc»sl (irior to tiu'aci iial 
.sale. Pending n>gulations may miik<‘ 


development on the claim. Per¬ 
formingall IhejiajM'rworkand little, 
ifany. ofthe ground work in kx-ating 
and ix'rforming a.ssessment work 
on claims is a common but extra- 
U'gal activity." Paiier claims." as they 
are called, are routinely used by 
.speculators Kt tie-up large blocks of 
piibli<- land. The federal govern¬ 
ment .st'ldoni challenges any of 
(he.se claims unless there is .some 
unacceptable use (x curing on the 
claim.s, such asa residence, or If the 
land is ntH'ded for an imjiortant 
public project. In these cases, a 
costly and time consuming validity 
examination would lx* reluetantly 
undertaken by the BLM. 

Your liK-al BLM or Fore.st .Si'rvlce 
office can givi' you details «;n the 
ins and outs of the 1872 Mining 
Law and how to file a claim. 

iMining claims have* in the |iasi. 
and will in the future, prevent 
public land .sales. Here*, at Ijist. is a 
chance forymi Iswters to take dirvet 
measures to prc'veni the wanton 
damming of our rivers and streams 
and at ihc' same time. r»roleci the 
ualional hcTitagc- of our pulilic 
lands. 

(tiMHl luck and happy mining! 


IN DEFENSE OF DOGS 


by .lim Stilos 



LlKf T6 *2 


What art' we. a bunch ofenvinin- 
mental puri.st.s? I can’t lielievo what 
I’m rc'uding. This is the .same move¬ 
ment whiKse .spiritual U'aderadvo¬ 
cates iitti'ring highways with bc'er 
cans? Isn’t Naga.saki Johnson the 
guy in seareh of the perfevt ham¬ 
burger? (None of that millet and 
.sprouts crap.) So. as I sat reading 
Fnrth First!JoumaL and 
information on the ’84 Round River 
Rendezvous. 1 was stricken by two 
words, set In large, Imld-faeed tyfH* 
that.stcKx) out from the print around 
it. They arrogantly prcK-laimed: 

NO DOGS. 

1 protest. For the last ten years, I 
have shared my gcxid and had times 
with a couple of dogs. Foraliout the 
•same imticmI of time. I have lieen 
employed by an agency ofthe Fcul- 
eral govemmc'ti t which i.s dedic-ated 
to preserving rc'iii mints of our once 
great America, and at t he same time 
making those remnants availalde 
for the etvjoyment of millions of 
human beings. 

I.si>enda lot of time telling fieople 
whui they can’t do. They can't chop 
down the nearc'st Juniper f(»r the 
eveming iMinfire; they eun’t eternal¬ 
ize themselves by carving their 
initials on a canyon wall; they c*an’t 
pick the flowers or trample the 
crytogram.s; they can’t u.sc* the We.s- 
tern Kingbinls for target practice 
with Ihc'ir .22s. ("But shit man. 
tho.se birds are ejyrvjc/tf'rv'”); thc'y 
can’t pis.s in the potholes; tlic\v have 
to kcc'p their four-wheef drive 
vehic'Ic's on the rmul. I c-ould go on 
forc'ver. 

Never, ener have I seen a clc»g 
commit any of these violations. So 
what happens; insu-acl ofpn>hibit 
ing humans from entering these 
natural urca.s, my canine friends 


have bc*('n bannc'd. An ab.soluie 
outrage. 

Of course the ban wa.s applauded 
by mo,st “environmentalists” who 
fcHd that dog.s are not a part of the 
natural scen<>. 

"That dug ruim'd my ufildertiess 
experienrer said the man with the 
"Big Wall" lOO'Yi wcKil cap, Patagonia 
Bunting jacket and Goretex parka, 
Yak Works cross-suspension pack. 
North Face prime northern g<H>se 
down sleeping bag and Geodesic 
tent. He threw his gear into his 
$ 12,(Kg) Saab and indignantly dnive 
away. Back to Boulder, Back to 
aw('some Boulder 

Harrumph. My dogs don’t own a 
.Saab and they wear (heir own skx'f)- 
ing liags. BlTXhey an* not without 
sin. They chase rabbits. 

Yes. that’.s right; lizards, too. chip- 
munk.H(K*caai(jnally. Miickluk even 
ctxufihl a lizard u few y(!ars ago - a 
western whiptail as 1 recall Ate it 
right down. 

I can hear the prote.sts and out¬ 
cries right now. But is it so bad? 
Let’s consider those rabbits that 
my dogs so dearly love to pursue 
and harass. Each animal has devel- 
optnl itsown defense mechanism in 
order to survive. The grizzly bear 
relie.s on its strength, the |x)rcupine 
depends ujjon its quills, the skunk 
has its own uniqm* system. But 
most animals, the smalh'r ones 
esptH-ially. <iejH*nd on their sraxHl 
and quickne.s.s to survive. 

It isasadly a<vept(>dfa<-t that the 
firt'dalnr popnlalion - the wolves, 
foxes, bears, bobcats, mountain 
lions - have Ix'en s<‘verelydepl<»t(Hl. 
The coyotes art* mercile.ssly hunu>d 
and irapiK'd. Gur movement in part, 
exists in defease of those animals. 


And what hapjien.s to their vic¬ 
tims? What happens to the cotton¬ 
tails, the whiptail lizards, the 
antelope gniund .s(|uirrcl.s? They 
start getting complacent; their 
.speed isn't as critical a.s it once was 
to their .survival. So they eat more, 
they're Ixired. they watch too much 
t(‘levlsion. 

Their .speed i.s linked dio'ctly lo 
the animal that prt'y.s u|Mm tliem. 
Have you ever considi'red. could it 
he possible, that at one rime th<‘ 

Hereford Cow was a slei'k. gnuH'ful, 
agile animal that eould run rings 
around a gazelle? Until for reasons 
we will never know, the predator 
that ftsl upon them was eliniinaled 

Think about it. The possibilities 
are staggering. The lap|K>potaniu.s. 
the elephant, Utah women. What 


can I .say? 

So when 1 see my dogs futilely 
pursing a cottontail. I will know 
that I'm Ix'ing a giMKi envmmmen- 
(alisi liecausc I’m kwping those 
little critters in top condition until 
the predators can rebuild their 
ixipulations. 

Which brings me back to the 
lieginniiig. the flarth First! ban on 
dogs. By the time thisgiK's to pr«‘.ss, 
th<' RRR will be history and the 
dogs will have Ix-^'n shuniUHl, oslra- 
cizi*d and diseriininaled against by 
a prt'judlee based on ignorance 
which has no place in our enliglit- 
ened .sm-iety. On behalf of dogs. 
onslavfKl, aliused and yearning to 
Ix' fr<H'. I am <irgatiiziiig the Dogs 
Have HighLs T(m> Committfx* (D.IL- 
RT.C., pnmounced Dhrtc). Those 
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interested in joining this cau.si* may 
write to ; Box 221, Moah, Utah 
H4R32. 

Together with an unshaken faith 
in our cause, with the unboumh'd 
determination of our sniiis, we will 
obtjdn theinevitable vieUxy, so help 
us G(h1. 

Thank you. 

(And I'll iH't Ihal not a single 
IK*r8on reading the last fwiragraph 
n'cognizisl that Franklin R«x>sevelt 
uttered those exact wonls on fie- 
ct'inber 8. 1R41. History Is dead.) 

- dim Stiles 


Arlisl. curmudgeuH andmisanlhrope. 
Jim Sliles is a ranger dt Arches 
Xational Park. Vtah. where he lives 
with his two dugs. 
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ARMED 

WITH 

VISIONS 


Everyman played the part of Western Civilization & got rich 
became a star but offstage Old Man Coyote 
says he drank heavily & peeped through ladies’ keyholes 


THE MORNING 


ON THIS MOUNTAIN 


The morning 
full of bird songs 


FORLE LION COUCHANT 


WATER SONG 


O Heron, Turtle, 
Beaver, sinK 
the magic Hong*. 

Sing loudly 
of the ripple 
and falls, of 
those who sang 
your lives in 
word, who lived 
your heart in song. 
Sing of children 
under water, of 
Blue Darter's wife, 
she who fed them, 
washed their clothes. 
Come story us again 
with the seldom 
heard. Come sing 
the magic songs. 


I know 

where the downy wood pecker nests 
eoch spring, each yeor 
where the old stone wall is holt buried under 

maple leaves 

\A/here secret giaciol signatures moik the rocks 
where the quiet place the deer drink is 
cool ond dork, moist green space 
where the first birch leaves yellow and fall 
where a patch of crcvA/berry, partly hidden, grows 
where, last week, dusk, a cooper'shav^ 

swooped close 

all this given 
that I might take 
and give back 

in the strange, wonderful, and sacred 

nature 

of ownership 

of being owned 

the gifts, given arxj giving. 

the sweet dance 

ELLEN KWVEI? 

BcxjIcJer 

all rcBcnrei to auBiors 


When one 
wonld be enongh 


Dennis Maloney 
Buffalo 

(from hill book Pine Hut Poem*, Swifi Kick Preat, 1984) 


THE TREES ARE DOWN 


-and he ctied with a loud voice: 

Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees- ^ A 
fRevelat/on.j 

They are coming down the great plane-trees at the end of the gardens. 
For days there has been the grate of the saw, the swish of the branches 
as they fall, 

The crash of trunks, the rustle of trodden leaves. 

With the "Whoops" and the "Whoas," the loud common talk, the loud 
commoff laughs of the men, above it all. 

I remember one evening of a long past Spring 

Turning in at a gate, getting out of a cart, and finding a large dead rat 
in the mud of the drive. 

I remember thinking; alive or dead, a rat was a god-forsaken thing, 

But at least, in May, that even a rat should be alive. 

The week's work here is as good a s done . There is just one bough i 
On the roped bole, in the fine gray rain. 

Green and high 
And lonely against the sky. 

(Down nowl-) 

And but for that, 

If an old dead rat 

Did once, for a moment, unmake the Spring, I might never have 
thought of him again. 

It is not for a moment the Spring is unmade today; 

These were great trees, it was in them from root to stem-. 

When the men with the "Whoops" and the "Whoas" have carted the 
whole of the whispering loveliness away 
Half the Spring, for me, will have gone with them. 

It is going now, and my heart has been struck with the hearts of the 
planes; 

Half my life it has beat with these, in the sun, in the rains, 

In the March wind, the May breeze. 

In the great gales that came over to them across the roofs from the 
great seas. 

There was only a quiet rain when they were dying; 

They must have heard the sparrows flying. 

And the small creeping creatures in the earth where they were lylng- 
But 1. all day, I heard an angel crying: 

"Hurt not the trees." 

Charlotte Mew 
(submitted by Sp.4 /oe £. Pia) 


Walt Franklin 
RexviUr 


Caring for Your Meadow 


The Last Whale 


You are the last whale, 
washed up on a far beach. 

The waves are pushing against you. 
Your brothers and sisters are gone. 
The light is too bright for your eyes. 
You cannot breathe. 

Small children are throwing rocks 

and laughing. 

climbing onto your body. 

You die, alone, 
your ears full of wind. 


Whet would your neighbors think If 

your lawn was full of weeds 

what if there were plants you didn't like 

what If there were sparrows, starlings, pigeons 

you preferred not seen 

what If you didn't rake your leaves 

and had a meadow with birds snakes and weeds 

what If your lawn is growing slowly 

and you give it some chemicals some vitamins 

a little speed 

what would you do If It was wild and beautiful 
with sex and growth and song 

what would your neighbors think If your lawn was full 

of weeds, and too long 

what if we felt gentle alive but still strong 

what If the wind could make some movement through 

the trees 

what if the seasons turn and there's death 
and growth and decay 
what if there were germs and bugs and 
leaves making soil 

what if you didn't use plastic or burn gas 
or oil 

what would your neighbors think if your life was full 
of weeds 


You are the last buffalo. 

The sun Is setting over the plains. 
You stand alone, enormous, 
heavy with fur, lonely. 

You are tired of running. 

All of your friends have gone. 

It seems even the earth has turned 
against you. 

There is no one to say goodbye. 
You rest, listening to the wind. 


When the time Is right. 

the spirit of the wolf returns. 

GARY LAWLESS 
South Harpswell 


Don Walsh 
Alexandria 
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WILD RIVER LAND; lOand ISacres 
surrounded by naiional forest. This 
mountainous country 200 miles from 
Mexico has only 2% private land! The 
least likely to be developed of the 
sunbelt forests. Every imaginable 
bird, animal, iriv. flower . . . wild 
grapes overhanging swimholcs. Two 
mile.s of 4x4 or horse trails from a 
road. For those wh(» didn't like the 
■’.No subdividing ' and "One Family 
per Parcel" convenanis. I've added 
"No Developed Road.s," Paradise for 
a self suffieieni home pnitecied by 
location and agreement from 
"Progress." Not for anyone cm a 
dognialic inp against guns. dogs, 
hor-e' or meal eating. $2750 an acre. 

I rade me construction work, crafts 
lit money for a down ijayment. 
Knii.iinder at 12% interest. $1700 
every six months. "Not For 
I vervone. ' Duration Ranch Arts. 
K. . NM 87850. 


ArounH the bend of a 
thoucht Treetop Panoraria 
unfolds beforeyou. A 
f^ood-natured ImaKinatlTe 
newspaper neetinp wltn 
much acclaim: ("unique", 
"a oloasiire to read", 
"fresh and fascinating") 
dud^e for yourself with 

a free autumn issue. 

^•n.ioy: l^oacfles.s land ¬ 
scapes : Past and li'uture , 
Irmilitarization hVon A 
Third .brjd Perspective 
and Jhowdown At .iiisntail 
uff . Arite: 1 -. It. One 
.fox 160 Payson II. 623^0 


ADVERTISE IN EARTH FKST! 
Reach thousand* of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue 
message In our high-toned, .sophis¬ 
ticated publication. Rates are as 
follows: 

Full page $110 

Half Page .$70 

Fifth Page $35 

Tenth Page $20 

('«Iumn Inch $4 

C'uliims are two inches wide. Page 
IVactlons may be done In a variety of 
ways but all ads must be 2,4,6,8 or 
10 inches wide. Ads that do not fit 
thesi- diniensions will Im* PMTod to 
that width and an additional $5 will 
be (diarged. All prlcs's are for i'uniera- 
ready copy. Classifled ads arc avail¬ 
able for llKawnrd($2.50mininiuni> 


DAMN THE FREDDIES 
WITH AITTHORITY 
FOR SALE 

Three 40-acre parcels in N.E. 
Washington in the Kettle Range. 
Heavily wooded, with springs. 
Remote, adfoining state and For¬ 
est Service land. Tremendous 
wildlife area (bears, cougars, 
lM>bcats, lynx, coyotes, deer, 
moose, etc.!)* GimhI access, excel¬ 
lent terms, outstanding vistas. 
22-2fiK. 10-20% down, 9-11% in¬ 
terest. Evenings 206-H23-5719 
tValg. 


ilook 

^toifiin^ jvx tIU 

Send stamp to: 

Box 224-EF 
Somerville, MA 
02143 


\ WLPPlaces., ^acrep nK 

\fAuC\ TumrEKep pv Ropp$ wp 

llQMTL!y^ Af/’PjmP - 

CPRRiL ^oup N. 
lOAP. WE PER.\rEY*ir yv/k 
OUTRftCfEOU^ 

MEAL'? AWP 
PiARE OOR 
Kf/OV/lEPGE 
OF Wilperves^ 

AWP fTS THREEI^ 

/AT SOUTHWEST 

HOfiTHWESTEHW,, 

CAUFOpm, 

WEvAPA.y 


X CAW 
X &UtPE 

X you owa 

CWALLELfQlhfG- 
APVEWTVPE 
OR. PEEIOrW 
A MELLOW 
TRIP yOUR 
6RRWPfnATU£R 
OR CHUPRBT 

W J CAWEtadf HWP 

{ LREMEMP^. 

1330 

X COME EXPLORE THE eWPAf/&ER^ P0RESTs''^i^t 
/ RIVERS, LAKES AWpCAWyowSOpTHEmMIOPfiic ' 
SISKIVOU. MARSiE^ AorpCASCAPE MOUWTAHWS X 


Trees 

Need 

YOU! 


OUR 1988/1985 SEED CATALOG S NEWSLETTER #7 
CONTAINS 

• Information on 220 species of trees, shrubs 
vines, and herbaceous plants. 

• Beescaping in Ecotopia; Checklist of Honey- 
Plants; Honey-Plant Bloom Chart. 

• Rev/ews and addresses of m sustainable 
forestry organiLotions from around the world. 

• Addresses of S seed exchanges. 

• Addresses of 6 mail-order sources of Hort books. 

• Book reviews A other info for plant lovers. 


SEND $1.50 for your copy 




Tonasket, WA 98855 


J^ijildinq [he Ne w.SQG gty 


^ SpecialSald 
Regularly $20.00 
Our Price only $14.95 

Min. Shp/Hndl charge $3.00 

THE 

WITCHES' 

WAY 

Bv 

JANET it STEWART FARRAR 
Companion volume to — 

-- 8 Sabbats for Witches (12.95) — 

^Containa all inner rituals of 
Alexandrian Gardnerian Tradition 




ATTENTI ON SEASONAL FONEST WORKERS 


How long have you worked for Freddie and or the private earth rapers? 
Are you tired of working the system? 

How long have they said 'maybe next year you'll get on permanent?' 

Are you tired of watching your forest managed for greed, and not 
managed on a true ecological basis? 

Do you stand for labor intensive forest management? 

Organize with your Follow Workers for forest management based on need 
and not profi t! 

Join the Industial Workers of the World! 

Join with your foUow forest workers in the One Big Union! 

Form your own local bosed on true workers self-management! 


Contact -Forest Workers' P.O, BOX 76f Pocatello. Idaho A3201 
or IWW 3435 K. Sheffield Rm, ?02 Chicago. 111. 

Brought to you by the Southeastern Idaho Forest Workers Affinity Group 


Send for free full catalog to; 
Magickal Childe, Inc. 

35 West 19th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
Wholesale Inquiries Welcomel 


DEMOCRACY STARTS AT THE POINT OF PRODUCTION 


MOUWUAI WO.KIM 
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SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


Clip and send 1^) EARTH FIRST! PO Ikix 235, Ely. NV 

||(‘rt‘’s $15 or nn)n‘for a one-year-subscription ui Earth First! — 

__ Here's $15 <ir more Ui resub.scril)e to Earth First! — 

_Here's $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

_Please send a Hifl subsrription U) the person Mow. Here'.s$15 or more. 

_I'm broke. Pleast* send me a siibsc-ription for $- 


•IU*rt“‘s .$5 nain*. 

S«*nd EF! First-class, 
llen*’.s $1(1 more. 

S<*nd EF! Airmail Overseas. 


Please change my aihlress; 


ltefem*<l by 


Name 


Address 


Cty---^ 

The EFI subscription list is k*>|)t entirely confidentmLVimji^welcomtOojnM^.analia^, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Introduce others to Earth 
First! and receive the EF! 
bumpersticker of your choice. 
10 silent agitators or a littk 
monkey wrench for each gift 
subscription you make. In¬ 
dicate what you would like on 
the subscription form. 


EARTH FIRST! 

LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Tired of that liltie red chwk mark every year? Want to n*ally help 
Earth First! an«l Insure that youll gel Earth Fintl! Thr Radiral 
EnvinmmenlalJournal for life (yours or ours - whichever Is shorter)? 
Then l>erome a life subscrlMr! Send uh$300aiid you’ve got It. Or, if you 
prefer, make a tax-deductible contribuUon of »50« or more to the Earth 
First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth 


S 2 gi%,es yoassj. 

7^917egi&§7 

(^ece£uv 

me- pfeoMcw la ^ a££e' la- ifia^ 

uv \Svi ami coo^taf 


WILD AMERICA ^ 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and MS. degrees 

You can't fully kam about the envi¬ 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expc(litK>ns are small gniups of 
mqumng college, high schcnl. grad¬ 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com¬ 
munity As we camp out September- 
May or summers—hiking, canoeing 
and skiing—we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecnlogical 
problems. s«K:iety and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cro.s.s<bltural studies 
—Newfoundland to Calift»mia—lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa¬ 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan¬ 
tage. [J incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework. ^ of¬ 
fers accredited career intemships. 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework. 

awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

.WikT (or f i m pirtt mlarmtllon puelirt ot m«utrr 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 
Dept. E; Sharon • Conn. 06069 
' (203) 364-0522 

SludttiU an inlmmrd rrganHifU of Umr rare 
. ax. rthgitm or otiliOHal ongm 


muMc- 


xmei uft. 


yntufaxe uxini 


mounlain^ 


cc nov 


im(2X£i±ioni 
'LCLX ivoxdi to >n 


lom tac: 


V^Uamiy f-iam laptf Wiff la juml m« la vlo-i^ = ^ 

on lK« C^alAMlxaf [jfo-uiil ^Hot&aAe. in l^^)TL«l<l£(t Sonliarn. ; 

S lac 

-VS minuU lope; 0aca£, ^tulox and S 

^HecavLuL al CaxnJLan Sludia, ,^<£ar\an. • 


ij wlLL keeji me working fuU time to 
ill t(tt CatfiediaC 'Ooxeit .j:^clion 


.e mone 


tottri 


tOUi 


xiitmai 


13.^0 Lnc, 


torn, 


m oii^naS san^ incfudtn^-: S viexit 0 te^on (jKom*, 

li cM. la iA« rr ‘Bui Son^, Son^ o| 
fi^^dWaod*^ Cummin*- Ac. 

$6.50 poAlpaicl. OuLto- |iom. Cwefia- CiUowi, 82-V 

iQ\k GvvdnflU 091 97333 


^WxLte: 

Ce^d ia (DiftOttr 

(latkedxat c^&tion ^xou^ 

S 24 .xS^W totli .St. 
doxoaCCu, 91333 
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The 1985 

EARTH FIRST! 



Calendar 


lOOO ANNOTATED DATES: 

• wilderness & national parks 

• environmental triumphs 

• environmental tragedies 

• Luddites 

• Wobblies 

• Native Americans 

• bizarre meteorological l 

phenomenon 

• natural disasters r 



WIKOHC TO 
ICUR STlMKJUe 


Ooi^PuxamKWNMiiau I 


. j»- ^r\ STUl'^U® - --k 




lANUARY 

WNOV ^ MUNMT | TUUDWl VtOMSOWl THUBOO I nMMT | MUnKW 

• F 2 al i\ 5 


-u 

H 

15 





21 

_ n 

v 

28' 

29 





Wholesale orders available to 
EF! local groups, bookstores 

Write or call (602) 744-0623 
for details 


10 11 : 12. 


23 2-1 " 25| 261 


29 30l 311.r-- 


ART BY: 

Jim Stiles 
John Zaelit 
Roger Candee 
Bill Kelsay 
Bill Turk 
Brush Wolf 


INSPIRING QUOTES BY: 
Aldo Leopold 
Bob Marshall 
John Muir 

Henry David Thoreau 
Tom Jefferson 
Mother Jones 
Ed Abbey 
Daniel Boone 
Earth First! 
and more 








llM' "wc ifM 

• CATV 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS & 

SNAKF OTT w. 

V^AJLJ 


PRICES FOR EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

/H)stpai<l 
price's 
$ ».(K» 
$ 9.(H) 
■$11.(M) 
$11.00 
OIKT 
$ 1.25 
$ 1.25 
$ l.(M) 
$ i.mi 
$ 8.00 
$ «.(X) 
$ 8.00 
$ 9.00 
$ 0.50 
$25.00 
$ 20.00 

EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

orders. Pleast*.send cash for orders of $5 or less. Please sUlow 5 
wc*eks for de iveiy (contaet us if it has not lHH*n rtveived bv 
then), t irsi class d<‘livery can l>e amin^ed. 

how many T<.Uil 

T-SHIRTS 

-.KF!Fi.s( Size_Color_ _ 

French cut or regular 
-(tlen (Canyon Damn 


T-shirts 

French-cut T-shirts 

Ivong-sleevtfd T-shirts 

Frog T-shirts 

Uumperstlckers 

Multicolor Bumperstickors 

Silent AgitaUtrs (30 EF! or 10 C(K)rs) 

LF! Window Stlckeni (4) 

Monkeywrenches 

EF? C’amouflage Baseball Cap.s 

1985 Earth First! Calendar 

1985 Western Wilderness Calendar 

,1985 Yosemite Calendar 

Hayduke Lives Patches 

Beyond the Wall 

Ci(K)d News 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


SILENT 

AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere—bar 
bathrooms. Freddie offices 
dead bulldozers, etc. 

COORS—Black words on yel¬ 
low paper; 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL' 
BOYCOTT COORS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST - 
(jnssi EF?loKnwitli wents' KARTH 
FIRST! No (’<nnpromisp in Defenw 
ofMi»lherEanij"mn'<luik. IVinch 

diann'tcT. 30 for .$1.2.5 nn. 


All an> (m «re<‘ii type witli )on« 
la.stin« white vinyl, $1 postpaid 


I %nTH ® FIRS 


DREAM BACK 1HI BISON 

SING BACK IHt SWAN 


VOTE GREEN! 


SUBVERT TMt 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


Rednecks for 
Wilderness 


EARTH FIRST! TOOLS - 

The Monk<*ywn‘nch ami Wan-luh 
cnisstMl in brown, the wonts 
“EARTH FlItST!" rn gnH'n. 1 Vinch 
(fiamefer.;«) for .$1.25 pp. 


ANOTHER MORMON 
ON DRUGS 


iH'iend the Vvudeme.ss 

Size-Color_ 

Fn*nch cut or regular 
],/ong-.sleeve or .sliort-sleevc 

Tools Size_(^>lor_ 

Frog Size___ 


white and bine Anierit an Rjuj 
with gns'ii li'llering on white long- 
la.sting vinyl, $1.25 po,sj|Mii.l. 


EARTH 


HKST 


BUMPERSTICKERS 
Earth First! 

Retlnwk.s for Wildemes.s 
lioycott Coors “BtH'r” 

Hayduke Liv(*s 

Subvert the Dominant Paradigm 
Dream Back the Bison... 

Anot her Mormon on Drug.s 

Vote Gre<*n 

Malthus Was Right 

Earth First! (with US flag) $1,25 

American Wilderness - $12 

U)ve it or Leave it Alone(with US flagT 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve now got a variety ofcaniou- 
ilage bjwelmll <-aps. Then* i.s a 
eotion hack and front in woiMlland 
canio, and u cotton fnml with a 
mesh in e?7//<'r woiKlland or dc‘sen 
cumo. All arc imprinltsl with the 
EF! Ilsf logo and I he words “EARTI1 
FIRST! No ('omproniise in Ik'fen.si* 
of Mother Earth” in white. SiMH-ify 
which style you want or w«‘'ll just 
send you whichever we have in 
most supply. .$H posljMiid, 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Earth First! Fist (30/sluH‘f) 

Earth Flrst!Tool.s(3()/.shwt) 

C(K)rs (lO/strip) 

CALENDARS 

1985 Earth First! Calendar 
1985 We.stem Wildente.ss Calendar 
1985 Ytisemile Calendar 

SNAKE OIL 
Monkeywrench(s) 

EF! Window .Stickers (4) 

EF! Camouflage Ba.soball CaiK.s) 
Hayduke Lives Patches 




EARTH FIRST! S; 
WINDOW STICKERS g 

Green Earth First! Fist with wonis ^ 
“EARTH FIRST!No(’onipn)mis<*iri & 
Defen.s-e of Molh«*r Earth” in green & 
on 3-inch diameter while vinyl. 4 w 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

Due to |K>i)iilar demand we havi* 
fiimlly done up some embroulensl 
patch<*s. These an* 3-Inch itiaan'ter 
circ-kw with a red monkeywnmeh 
and the words HAYDUKE LIVES in 
nsl on black. St*w tlu*m on your 
l>ack, hat. coal.. whaU'ver. Ifintemst 
is HtifTiciont, we’ll do some addi¬ 
tional styles. $3.5(1 postpaid, 


BOOKS 
Beyond the Wall 
Gixxl News 


OKAY, HERE’S 


SEND TOi 


Name_ 

Address 
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EDWARD 

ABBEY 


,BEYO:nD 
■ ^ VvA 


T-SHIRTS 


BETTER SHIRTS - 
HIGHER PRICES 

Al'(rr wulchiiiH KosrlU-'s Iuht hflly 
pninn’ssivi'iy iiior«* i‘X 
posnl alI«T «*iU'h tiiiu- li<‘ Wiislwcl 
lii.sT shin.s. I il(H'iiliHl li>swilcli mcisl 
ol'iiur stylos 1(1 llaiiu's Hool'y T’s. 
Tlicy'n’ KHV .odttoii. lail llioy 
fimio l(in«or. shrink U'ss. an- a 
iK'avicrwoavo. last l(»nM«‘i anil aroa 
inm h iH'itor (iiiahly T •.hiri. Thoy 
iilsdOdsI n.sl)(i*'a|>us'o lunfosn wu'r«‘ 
UniiiK t«i havo Id niiM- imr pric«- Id 
yiiii hy r>(W apioi o. Wo knnw .vdu'II 
liko llio mipniN onionl in oiir shirts 
anil vvi*'n*sDiTy almiil tlio nooossjiry 
inrroast' in prioo. 

- Stinrt/ 


Kids Shirts! 


The Earth First! fist design now 
comes in kids sizes. Black print 
on green shirt. 50/50 .sizes XS* 
L. $7.00 postpaid, indicate kids 
shirt on order. 


NEW SHIRT! 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 


KD}(i*r(’un- 

(loo's popular Amorii’Hii Canyon 
KniK (Croakus Abhysiis I’islolTus) 
with Iho tiu'ssujti* "Amorioan Wil- 
(lonioss — l/>vo if or Loavo it Aiono." 
I color liosiRn on nn*y. KKyi.cotexni. 


DREAM GARDEN PRESS I 
CALENDARS FOR 1985 
THE 1985 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 


AMKKIOAN CANYON miXi ICROAKIISABYSROH i•l•lTOrFllSl 


LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT ALONE 


New larger 14" x 10" size 
with more room for notations. 
Same exquisite quality! — 

No increase in price!! $8.00 pp 

The award winning caleridar celebrating 
the beauties of ArrwrKas Western 
Wilderness through the words and 
visions of famous authors and 
photographers. 

Authors Fdvrard Abhev. WaUace Sleqrer arxl 
Lvwlt Wu'is are aqaic irx luded. loiniru} riew 
voltes Wendell Berry, Srtnon Oflu, and trom 
ihe pasi John Wrsl^^ Powell 'Aary Auslin. John 
^it arxl LlareTKe IXiflon 


GOOD NEWS 

We have about 20 first etiilinn 
liarilcDvcr copies of (rfjfx/MTr'.s, 
Ed Abiicy’s oulstaiulinjt novel 
of after the fall of civilization. 
All arc signed hy Abbey, These 
arc {bdlnitcly colUs tor's items 
and we are char^in^^aecordinf^- 
ly! $20 |K)stpaid. They won’t last 
I .so order yours now. 


USGS TOPO 
MAPS 
JUST $2.00 


The US Geolo(8eal Survey 
sells you their topo maps for 
$2.25 and most private deal¬ 
ers charfje $.‘1.50 or more. 
Eart h First! sells them to you 
for only $2.00! To order, sim¬ 
ply st>nd us a list of the maps 
you want (in alphabetical 
order by state specifying; 7!4 
to 15 minute quads) with a 
check to “Earth First!” at 
.$2.00 each. There is a mini¬ 
mum ortier of 5 maps or $10. 
Be sure to use the correct 
ILSGS name and .sc’ole for your 
maps or there will he a delay 
ill ordering. Maps will be 
shipped directly to you by 
ILSGS and you should receive 
them about 2 weeks from the 
time you send us your order. 
Contact the USGS (or EF!) for 
state indices. Order maps 
from Earth First!, PO Box 
5871. Tucson. Az 85703 


nil m.STtJfN WII|H-J(NESSCAIV>IHAN 


13 color photographs; 26 pages; ISBN: 0-94268811-2 


By Edward Abbey 

What do Wallace Stegner. Edward Hoagiand. Jim 
Hamson. Thomas McGuane. and James Dickey 
have in common with Larry McMurtry? They all 
agree that Abbey is "the ^ RPTtTTVTR 


THE 1985 

YOSEMITE CALENDAR 

Brand new I0"x 13" full-color, vertical 
wall calendar Featunnq 14 color 
photographs by outstanding photog¬ 
raphers of the wonders of one of our 
best-loved National Parks. 

PSoloQtapSefA include Lanv Ulnch, Jeff Gnass. William 
“Vill and td Cooper The calendar also ieaiures atcmval 
pKi^loqrapSs and drawinqs of the park as well as 
K>me oi Ihe stoires and legends ul Yosemite 

$9 pp; 26 pages: 14 color photographs; 
ISBN: 0-942688-13-9. 


Thoreau of the American West 
Here is Abbey at his best 
on a lyrical journey through 
miraculous, wild places from 
Alaska to Mexico—well 
beyond the constraining wall 
of contemporary life. 

• First Edition 
Hardcover 

Siipied by Edward Abbey 

$25 from EARTH FIRST! 
FOB 235, Ely, NV 89301 _ 

LIMITED OFFER All pro 


Yosemite! 

11)85 (.ALLSIMR 


ORDER FROM EARTH FIRST! 


First!. 


Earth First! November 1. 1984 




















